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For the Oasis. 
A DRAMATIC FRAGMENT. 
(A lonely thicket: Oneco, an Indian witling, 
plucking berries and singing.) 
I will seek the haunted cove, 
Skirted by the solemn grove, 
And behold the timid mink 
Plunging from the weedy brink, 
For the crazy forest child 
Loveth creatures that are wild. 


I will seek the tangled brake 
That conceals the copper snake— 
Wander where the fire-fly gleams, 
And the leaping panther screams, 
For the crazy forest child 

Loveth places that are wild. 


I will rove where foxes prowl— 
From her perch affright the owl— 
Startle, from his leafy bed, 
Squirrel sleeping overhead, 

For the crazy forest child 

Loveth creatures that are wild. 


When the wolf pursues the fawn 
I will cheerthe monster on; 
Shout when darts the pigeon near 
With the fleet hawk in her rear, 
For the crazy forest child 

Loveth creatures that are wild. 


Covert dark and hollow tree, 
When it t! anders, shelter me, 
And, at night, in rocky lair 

I find harbor with the bear, 
For the crazy forest child 
Loveth places that are wild. 


(Enter Nagua—Oneco attempts to fly.) 
Nagua. Stand, or death o’ertakes you! 
Oneco. Oh, spare my life, 

And I will serve you Mitchi Manitou !* 
Nagua. I wish no other service, trembling 
youth, 
Than quick replies to questions I may ask: 
Where lurks Garangula ? 
Oneco. Oh, let me go! 
The sun has set already, and my mates, 
The bat and owl, await me in the wouds. 
Nagua. Hush thy unmeaning prate, and 
answer me 
With truth and promptness, or this pointed shaft 
Shall whistle through thy vitals. , 
Oncco. Harm me not, 
Ard I will show, if you are hungry, where 
The drumming partridge hides her snowy eggs; 
And lead you, if athirst, where the cool spring 
Gushes in music from the hollow rock. 
Nagua. Ineed nor food, nor water, boy! 
Oneco. Hah! hah! 
Perchance thou art in quest of forest girl 
To cheer thy cabin’s loneliness—if so, 
This path will guide thee to a hollow cave, 
Whose occupants are brighter than the stars, 


More graceful than young roses of the wild 
That spread their silken leaves, and lightly nod 
| Their blushing welcome to the wooing winds. 
Nagua, Of whom speak you? 
Oneco. Of two enticing maids, 
Whose forms were moulded in some better 
world, 
Whose natures do not falsify their forms; 
For one of them I cherish love, deep love— 
She calls herself Manitta, and her songs 
Hush my mad pulses when they scorch like fire. 
She never treats me harshly, and I search 
The deep recesses of the grove for flowers, 
And rob the vine of its depending fruit 
To lavish onher. Hark! the whippoorwill 
Bewails my absence, and the barking fox 
Is tir’d of waiting for me on the hill. 
(exit Oneco.) 
Nagua, (solus.) Y’ve glean’d one secret from 
the madman’s lips 
That gives new vigor to my wearied limbs. 
Not for the treasures of the pale-fac’d chief, 
Or e’en a dwelling in the Spirit and 
Would I forego this opportunity. 
The dusky wing of night will shadow me, 
And no voice whisper of my dread approach. 
Wrong, thwarted schemes and unrequited love 
Are fresh in recollection, and urge on! 
To what? the red fulfilment of my vow! 
For when the daughter of Garangula 
Rejected me with scorn, I inly swore 
To wash away the insult in her blood, 
For blood alone can cool the hell of hate. 
What sound was that? (grasping his knife.) 
My ears are false to-night, 
Or strangely sensitive to distant sounds. 
Perchance it was the wind among the pines, 
Or the wolf, skuiking in the underbrush, 
Like me in search of his unguarded prey. 
It is afearful thing to rob of life 
The young in years, and and cne once lov’d too 
well— 
Ay! and to stab her in the hour of sleep 
While happy spirits tinge her dreams with bliss. 
What business have velentings in my heart? 
Its chambers are inhabited by fiends— 
Time wears, and I must perpetrate the deed! 





*Evil Spirit. 
W. H.C. H. 





For the Oasis. 
INTELLECTUAL DOMINION. 

“ And the Lord God said, behold the man 
is become as one of us to know good and 
evil. And now, lest he put forth his hand 
and take also of the tree of life, and eat and 
live for ever.” 


“There are more things in Heaven and Earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” 


I am an enthusiast in every thing relating 
to the human mind. That it possesses 





powers as yet untried and unexplored ; that 





this “plant of celestial origin” is capable of 
indefinite and illimitable expansion, sur- 
passing even its highest and grandest aspi- 
rations in its present circumscribed sphere, 
I entertain as little doubt as I do of its im- 
mense superiority to the masses of material 
substances with which it is surrounded and 
measurably connected. There are mo- 
ments in the life of every rational and intel- 
ligent being when the superincumbent pres- 
sure of the earthly and grosser nature is 
unfelt, and the released spirit ascends on 
buoyant wings to its native and destined 
element—“ shuffles off this mortal coil” and 
asserts its congeniality to a higher and 
a purer atmosphere. But the ever vigilant 
and restless warders of this ‘‘ prison-house,” 
the body, soon regain their temporary do- 
minion, and call us back to companionship 
with our fellow captives. Were we but 
capable of sustaining these flights of our 
better nature, we should need no revelation 
from Heaven to confirm our wavering faith 
in the soul’s immortality. We should an- 
ticipate the opening of those iron doors 
which enclose us in a region of sin, suffer- 
ing and humanity—the withdrawal of the 
dark curtains which separate us from eter- 
nity, and enter at once upon the full fruition 
of that exalted destiny and those bright 
hopes which we are assured are to dawn 
upon us when “ life’s fitful fever” shall have 
ended. Of the things which are to be here- 
after, it is perhaps well for us that we can 
obtain, at best, but occasional and uncertain 
glimpses. There is enough, and more than 
enough to excite our highest wonder in 
the developements of the visible world, and 
the ascertained capabilities of our mental 
and physical energies here. 

It was one of the earliest decrees of om- 
nipotent wisdom and power, that man 
should ‘‘have dominion over the fish of 
the sea, and over the fowl of the air, and 
over eyery living thing that moveth upon 
the face of the earth.’ The ascendancy 
over the inanimate as well as the ani- 
mate creation, has been in a great measure 
effectually secured by the uncontrolable pro- 
gress of intellectual strength. The very 
elements have been subdued, and rendered 
involuntary agents of the convenience and 
pleasure and business of our race. In their 
most angry mood we are accustomed to ap- 
proach and to grapple with them with en- 
gines of mortal mould, and to wage with 
them a not unequal warfare. Neither the 
pathless depths of the rearing ocean, nor the 
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desclating mare rch of the hurticane when it| and the laurel wreath of fame and immor- velopement only that faith which, in this 
sweeps oward in its strength, nor the con- j; ‘tality to be twined by future and successive || instance has power not only “to 1emove 
vulsed heavings of the earth, nor the inten- ‘ages. Heroes and conquerors contested the || mountains”—to exercise control over ma- 
sity aud fearful energies of the maddening | mastery, surrounded by embattled legions— | terial substance, present or absent, but to 


flanies ia their apparent hour of triumph, | 
have power to withstand the inexhaustable | 
resources of the humana mind. 
dinary mood they all and each minister to 
vur instraction and improvement. We ap- 
proach their deepest mysteries and penetrate 
into the most hidden and obscure recesses 
of their vast dominion. On the broad ex- 
panse of “the deep and bounding sea,” our 
stately vessel “ walks the waters like a thing 
of life.” In the giddy heights of air, far 
above the tabernacles of the clouds, the frail 
fabrics of man’s invention perambulate fear- 
lessly and gallantly the regions of space.— 
We invite the forked lightning from its des- 
olating path, and command its electrical 
shocks at pleasure. We invade the solita- 
ry wilderness, and brave the utmost ferocity 
of the untamed sovereigns of its desert 
kingdom, that we may bend their natures to 
our will, and realize, long before its figurative 
accomplishments, the beautiful predictions 
of scriptural prophecy. We measure the 
distances of the celestial orbits—trace the 
wandering and erratic courses of the comet 
—ascertaia the grand and sublime workings 


of the immense system of the planetary 


spheres, and reduce to the precision and 
certainty of mathematical demonstration the 
vast operations of the external universe.g- 
By the aid and under the guidance of sci- 
ence and skill, we are enabled to approach 
confidently and unharmed, the most terrible 
and formidable objects of the animate and 
inanimate world, and to exceed in the 
merest amusements which serve to attract 
and gratify the public curiosity, the most 


renowned feats of the ancient magicians) 


and astrologers. Even the marble stillness 
of death is made, by the mysterious opera- 
tions of the magnetic influence, to assume 
the animation and visible form of life. 

But the empire of mind rests not here.— 
The control over created matter was the 
special gift of Providence—the inalienable 
birth-right of our race. It derives its accom- 
plishment through the united exertions of 
physical and mental energy. A more im- 
portant and lasting power remained to be 
secured by the intellectual ascendancy alone 
—the power of one or more master minds 
over those of the ordinary stature—the con- 
flict of the strongest for supremacy and per- 
manent dominion over infinitely diversified 
combinations of mind. Philosophers and 
men of genius bent their energies to the 
achievement of literary renown, and handed 
down the impress of their minds as a per- 
petual heritage to the latest generations.— 
In the retirement and seclusion of their 
closets, they put forth their strength and 
left the palm of victory to be announced, 


In their or- | indebted infinitely less to the physical means 


' themselves the centre and the focus around 
| Which the tide of war and conquest rolled— 


‘at their command, than to the mental re- 
|sources which directed and skilfully con- 
trolled their most minute operations.-— 





Statesmen and legislators presided over the | 


complex machinery of monarchies and re- | 
publics, and courts and cabinets—gave laws | 
to nations—formed and matured the insti- ii 
tutions of government, and by the silent in- 
fluence of intellectual power gave that im- 
petus to civilization and refinenrent which 
we would fain hope is ultimately destined 
to regenerate the world. Poets and min- 
strels touched the string to which the hu- 
man heart responds in all ages and all 
countries, and “swept the lyre” to the un- 
earthly music of their own lofty inspirations 
and high imaginings; the eloquence of the 
orator appealed to the sympathies, and 
aroused the passions of the listening crowd 
—carried them onward to ‘deeds of high 
emprise”—caused the boldest demagogues 
to quail before the lightning glances of pa- 
triotic ardor, and awakened, as with a 
trumpet tone, the slumbering and dormant 
energies of the listless multitude. 

And now in these latter days and this | 
busy age of science and philosophical and | 
practical reseatch, the public mind is agi- 
tated and “frightened from its propriety” 
by the mysteries of that fearful, undefined 
and occult power of sympathy—by which 
the thoughts and feelings, the perceptions | 
and emotions of one individual is communi- 
cated to another with all their original vivid- 
ness and intensity. We are allof us aware | 
of the wonderful ascendancy of the human | 
eye, when fearlessly opposed to the most | 
ferocious beast of prey—we have heard and | 
many of us have believed the legend of the | 
fascinating and deadly influence of the ser- | 
pent, when he enthralls his helpless and | 
involuntary victim, but when have we wit- | 
nessed the powers and the volition of our 
own species, the deathless energies of the | 
human mind, chained, riveted and bound | 
down bya opel so icvesietible and powerful ? | 
We have supposed we were not ignorant of | 
the effects of sympathy ; we have seen its 
influence in the crowded auditory—in the | 
midst of excitement and affliction—in the | 
prevalence of disease, and in the progress | 
of superstition in its varied forms; but when | 
have we before learned to multiply ourselves | 
indefinitely by the unaided operations of our 
mere mental energies—to prostrate the fac- | 


| 
| 
| 





ulties of others and execrise uncontrolled | 
dominion over minds not ourown? Here} 
isa creative energy of a new and peculiar | 





wield at pleasure and without effort, the 
immortal, unbounded, limitless capacities of 
the human mind—to effect an unrestrained 
communion of spirit with its kindred spirit, 
unaided by those physical organs which 
have heretofore attended upon its high func- 
tions and ministered to its requirements, 
and to display in one of its most extraordi- 
nary uttributes that omnipresent powe1,form- 
inga part of the divine and etherial nature 
|| of the intellect destined more fully to expand 
and mature, when divested of these encum- 
brances of flesh and sense which chain and 
bind iy here. These are indeed mysteries 
too deep for our full and perfect comprehen- 
sion; but every thing even remotely con- 
nected with the undying spirit of man— 
every thing relating to its origin, capabilities, 
destination and powers, is involved in a 
mystery which we may not hope to pene- 
trate, but by indistinct revelations of the 
light within us until the promised advent of 
“that glorious day 
When thron’d on Zion’s brow, 


The Lord shall rend the veil away 
That blinds the nations now.” 


Auprany, Nov. 1, 1837. Ss. 8. R. 





For the Oasis. 
THE VALLEY OF THE CHENANGO. 


President Dwight, in his letters published 
many years ago, alludes to this beautiful 
valley, then comparatively unsettled, and 
uncultivated, in terms of the highest admi- 
ration. After describing its romantic loca- 
tion and secluded scenery—its quiet still- 
ness and delightful skies, he concludes with 
the remark, that when at some future period 
of our country’s history, the vexations and 
disappointments of greatness should induce 
some statesman to retire from the world to 
an undisturbed communion with his own 
thoughts, no spot could present greater at- 
| tractions than the lovely valley cf the Che- 
nango, 


Since that time a Fe change has 
been wrought in many of the essential fea- 
tures of this interesting region. The waving 
forests through which the placid stream of 
the Chenango then meandered, have fallen 
before the constantly advancing traces of 
civilization. A succession of villages oc- 
cupy the soil then interspersed with a 
few straggling hamlets, and the busy hum 
of commerce, agriculture and manufactures 
now resounds from the Mohawk to the 
Susquehannah. In despite of all this, how- 
ever, the valley of the Chenango is beautiful 
still. It may have lost some portion of its 
romance; and the sentimental contempla- 
tions of the fallen statesman might chance 





kind—apparently requiring for its full de- | 
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to be incommoded by the trumpets and 
bugles of the packet-boats in the vicinity of 
the gentle stream which gives its name to 
the vale; but the lover of nature “when 
unadorned adorned the most” would expe- 
rience no difficulty in selecting subjects 
upon which he might dwell with pleasure. 
The imagination of the poet might like that 
of Willis, be disturbed by the rapid and un- 
easy motion of a’stage-coach; but a philo- 
losophic and contemplative mind would de- 
rive a high source of enjoyment, as well: 
from the beautiful scenery which would | 
meet his eye on all sides, as from the indi- 
cations of prosperity exhibited by the neat 
and business-like appearance of the numer- 
ous villages which adorn the valley. It 
may perhaps be doubted whether the modern | 
spirit of enterprise in the form of internal 
improvements and commercial advantages 
has increased the substantial happiness, or 
added to the retired and unassuming loveli- 
ness of the scenery. It has certainly made 
sad havoc in the regular, orderly and quiet 
appearance of the village streets, and I am 
not sure that its “effacing traces” ‘may not! 
be visible in the unwelcome substitution of 
the spirit of gain and speculation for the 
unambitious contentment which formerly 
prevailed. Be this as it may, the work of 
man for ages cannot dim the majesty and 
beauty of this enchanting region. The 
mountains and plains—the stream—the wild 
and romantic scenery are all there, and will 
survive the restless efforts and innovating 
spirit of theage. The unclouded skies and 
perfumed air of the vale of Cashmere have 
found their poets and historians; but could 
we exchange the unromantic spirit of our 
times for the oriental enthusiasm which 
“lends enchantment to the view” «f poeti- 
cal imagery, the modest valley of the Che- 
nango would not lose by a comparison with 
the richest of India’s favored clime. 

SB. HH, 





| 
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For the Oasis. 
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My opties grow queer, 
‘Things double appear, 
Zig-zag is my course o’er the ground. 


Old Bacchus! why totter my legs? 
Oh, eesiacy ! whither so fast? 
T’in sinking to dullness and dregs, 
The joys of this drinking fade fast. 
Brief, gladdening stuff! 
I’ve tasted enough, 
Thy zenith of glory is past. 


Ah me! sad sensation I feel, 
Around like a top turns my head, 
With loathing and sickness I reel 
Repentant away to my bed. 
*O, horrible drink,’ 
Is all Tecan think, 
‘ Till the eve and the morrow are sped. 
KAPPA. 





For the Oasis. 
More extracts from the Posthumous works 
of a fellow still living. 

A CHAPTER ON SINGING SCHOOLS. 

Which of these voices will be missing in 
heaven? Such was the solemn reflection 
stealing upon me as I listened to the singers 
,at our villageschool. Before me was youth 
jand beauty—the young man in the strength 
,and glory of early manhood, and the girl like 
| the budding rose just bursting into woman’s 
lestate, mingling their voices together in the 
| sacred melody. Words of praise and ado- 
lration were upon their tongues and oh ! how 
sweet would have been the harmony had 
the silent yearnings of the heart been borne 
forth on the holy sounds. But the heart 
was not in the song— Which of these voices 
shall be missing in heaven! When the 
last trumph shall sound, when the archan- 
gel shall stand with one foot upon the sea 
and the other upon the dry land—when his 
voice shall pierce the tomband break up 
ithe long sleep of death—when it shall call 
from ocean’s dreary and unknown caverns, 
its coral caves, the mariner long wrapt in 
dreamiees slumber—when he shall say to 
the North give up, and to the South keep 


es 


| nounced—whew the pit shall open its mouth 
| to swallow the workers of iniquity—when 
| the flames of the quenchless fire shall take 
i hold of the enemies of God—-when the worm 
| that never dies shall fasten its insatiate aud 
| barbed tooth upon the heart of the undying 
| spirit—when howlings and horrible discord 
lshallascend with the smoke of their tor- 


'ments—which of these voices will come 


3 


of endless despair ? 





Vor the Oasis. 
Hardly a year has passed since the young 
j and talented ***** left this country to seek 
his fortune in the far west, bnoyant with sunny 
| hopes and bright anticipations—laugh ing at the 
‘fears of his friends, and again and again re. 
|newing the promise of returning to them 
}soon. But death has blasted all these fond an- 
| ticipations, and he lies far away, “ by strangers 
‘honor’d and by strangers mourned.” The fol- 
| lowing is from one who was his friend in early 
youth and who knew and appreciated his many 
Virtues : 
He diedalone: none wept around his couch; 
No mother’s sigh was heard—nor father’s groan— 
Nor brother's voice of mourning fell upon his ear, 
| When death’s fierce agony was on him. 
No sister's tears, like dew drops from the morning rose, 
| Fell silently upon his dying brow. 
| He died alone,—no hand to smooth his pillow,— 
H No ear to hear his latest wish,—no tongue to tell, 
\ That when death’s dreary valley its gloomy shadows 
| Had faded from around him, a world of hope, 
i A bright and long eternity, where God and glory reign'd> 
| Would open to receive hiia. 
| He diedalone ; none stood around to bear 
| His dying love, his last, his closing look, 
To her that bore him. 
Perchance he thought of her when death was on him— 
| Perchance he glane’d his glazing eye around, 
| To let its last ray fall upon his mother,— 
| And when he saw her not, and felt himself alone, 
A keener pang than death can cause 
| Perchance did wring his heart. 


| 


8. H. H. 


From the Ladies Companion. 
HOPE. 

When from those we love we part, 

And the spirit droops in sadness— 
What can cheer the sinking heart— 

What can whisper then of gladness ? 
Only Hope apples the balm, 

When with sad farewell we greet them; 





jnot back ;—which of these voices shall be| 
heard ? asit flies to the great gathering of | 
all earth’s couatless myriads chanting loud | 
‘hallelujahs to God and to the Lamb, that 
‘liveth for ever and ever? Which of these 
| voices shall be missing in heaven? when 


THE PROGRESS OF INTOXICATION. 
Away with sorrow and sadness! 
In oblivion drown each care, 
This heart would be beating gladness, 
For me then the goblet prepare, 
With the rosy juice, 


Hope alone the breast can calin, 
Whispering we again shall meet them. 


When from those we love we part, 
When the hand of Death surprises ; 

What can cheer the breaking heart, 
While the bursting sigh arises ? 

Hope doth stand beside us there, 


And pour it profuse, 
That joy may be speedy and rare. 


A bumper has “ moisten’d my clay,” 
Mirth mounteth on light airy wing, 
Again pour the ‘sparkling display,’ 
Now jollity glorious ring! 
Airs merrily sound, 
With joy I rebound, 
Celesie-like, fantastic I fling. 


Ihave drain’d the last flowing bowl— 

My eyes! how the world turns around— 
So teacheth the schools—by my soul! 

This is proof of their wisdom profound. 


the beautiful city of God shall be erected— 
when the New Jerusalem shall be spoken | 
into existence—when God shall have pro- 
nounced the fiat, “it is finished”—when the 
Lamb shall have taken his seat upon the 
throne, from the base of which, salvation 
flows like a mighty river—when the angels 
and the spirits of the just made perfect shall | 
take up the eternal song of praise and ado- 
ration—which of these voices will be lost 
amidst the swelling anthem? which of 
these voices will be missing in heaven ? 
when the doom of the wicked shall be pro- 








With a Heavenly promise given; 
Pointing to realms divinely fair, 


Joyous in the raidiant Heaven! Cc. W. BE. 


Tseea river, and its waves are black, 
| flowing from the clouds, and none knoweth 
|its source. It rolls deeply on, ay and ever- 
more, through a green ing which it slow- 
ly swallows up, washing away tower and 
town, and vanquishing all things; and the 
name of the river is Trme.— Bulwer. 





It is folly to caJl the joys of our childhood the 
greatest. Theyare like the earliest flowers of 
spring, the crocus, lovely, and richly tinted, but 
small aud scentless. It is summer that brings 
forth flowers of matured splendor and fragrance, 
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For the Ous's. 
THE LEVEE. 
Cupid wellarmed will take the field — 
Wo for the heart that has no shield! 
Fur many a belle and beauty bright 
Will be in Cupid’s train to-night. 


They of the bright and laughing eye— 
‘They of the classic forehead high— 
They ofthe voice of music too, 
With ruby lips and eyes of blue— 
Eyes which emit love’s surest dart— 
Voices, whose accents reach the heart— 
O many a belle and beauty bright 
Will be in Cupid’s train to-night. 
x * * * * 
Was ita dream that passed through my mind 
And left such a varied remembrance behind? 
The merry hall, and the voice of glee, 
And the mingled sounds of festivity ? 
‘The music drank in by the thirsty ear 
And the sight of dear faces, alittle too dear? 
Was ita dream? That music’s thrill 
And that swelling voice—they haunt me still! 
No, no, by this drowsy head—’twould seem 
That at least “ itwas not alladréam.” P. H. M. 


For the Oasis. 
OBSERVATIONS ON PHRENOLOGY. 


In submitting the following remarks to 
the columns of a periodical, the writer finds 
his only apology in the consideration that 
among the many sciences which agitate 
the literary world at the present day, none 
are deeper fraught with interest than that 
of phrenology. Speculations have been 
afloat, objections have been raised and vir- 
ulent attacks have been made; prejudice 
and incredulity have done much to deceive, 
but phrenology has survived its most invet- 
erate opposers, and now having out-rid the 
storm and its dangers, bids fair to take that 
prominent stand that it justly deserves. 


In examining the structure and composi- 
tion of the general cabinet of scientific lit- 
erature, it is very obvious that the variety 
of particulars which make up the general 
whole, are so relative and dependant upon 
each other, that they are individually requi- 
site in the proof of each others’ validity.— 
And in many instances it has been consid- 
ered impossible so to abstract or disconnect 
them, as to admit of a separate and distinct 
demonstration. This difficulty will be con- 
sidered as involving the subject before us; 
and the reader will therefore understand 
that when we say we consider the subject 
abstractly, we mean just so much so as the 
nature of the case will admit. The neces- 
sity of thus considering it will be very obvi- 
ous in the perspicuity of the result, for the 
desideratum in all science, is to render each 
particular susceptible of a clear and lucid 
explanation. In this way we can more 
easily comprehend all the material points, 
and so arrange our ideas relating thereto, 
that by a well-organized train of thoughts 
they may be retained and become practical- 
ly beneficial in the various professions and 
avocations of life. With regard to the u- 
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tility of phrenology, it is hardly necessary 
to remark that it should be tested in the 
same way, and weighed in the same balance 
with other sciences of the day ; and that in 
proportion to the benefits which inure to 
society therefrom, are the claims to our at- 
tention. 


If phrenology has its foundation in na- 
ture, as its advocates contend, it must be 
worth the attention of every scholar, phi- 
lanthropist and moralist to consult its evi- 
dences, examine its influences and give the 
subject a patient investigation; and it 
would be the climax of folly in us to treat 
it with neglect when so much of charac- 
ter in the moral, and science in the liter- 
ary woild are involved by its doctrines.— 
Be phrenology therefore true or false, no 
man should presume to give an opinion ei- 
ther of its truth or fallacy, without a fair ex- 
amination. The only question to settle is, 
simply whether the sciencebe true. If true, 
it ought to be universally known; if false, 
the sooner it is overthrown, the better. It 
is said by some that if phrenology be true, 
the nature of the science is such as to pre- 
clude the possibility of accuracy in any of 
its demonstrations. Admit it and what fol- 
lows? Does it prove it to be false ?— 
Certainly not. Nor does it become any 
man to say that such and such things never 
can be explained because he cannot fully 
comprehend them. Phrenclogy as a science 
is in its infancy, and it is a mistake which 
many fall into when they examine a new 
theory, that because they cannot exactly 
comprehend the whole, it must be false.— 
Again, many put too much confidence in 
naked objections, without even observing, 
that they of themselves prove nothing unless 
accompanied by arguments founded in rea- 
son and established by fact and experiment. 


And it is a truth worthy of notice, that 
many of the objections made to phrenology, 
emanate from those who know nothing of 
the science. To such, no credence should 
be given. It is also said that if phrenology 
is true, its doctrines are dangerous to the 
peace and good orde: of society, therefore 
ought not to be promulgated. In order to 
answer this objection, it may be well to look 
at the nature and effect of science. Now it 
has so long been admitted that it has passed 
into a proverb that “knowledge is power ;” 
and we may fairly infer, that any power 
arising from knowledge is useful; and the 
cultivation of it in any way will not fail to 
expand the mind, enlarge the understanding 
and dignify the character of man. 

The Greek words phren—the mind, and 
logos—law, when conjoined and anglicised, 
form the word by which this science is de- 
signated. We see then that the subject 
matter of the science is the law of the 





man. Man is “the noblest work of God,” 
and the study of man must be considered as 
noble as the subject it defines. History in- 
forms us that the Grecians caused this di- 
vine precept to be inscribed upon their tem- 
ple—“‘know thyself,” and the object of 
phrenology seems to be to reduce this pre- 
cept to practice. The permanency of all 
human institutions depend solely upon a 
correct knowledge of mankind, and the 
peace and good order of society, can in no 
wise be impaired by a proper knowledge of 
ourselves. Phrenology remains unimpeach- 
ed until some argument is brought to bear 
against it that cannot be answered. And 
untilit is impeached or in some way rendered 
exceptionable, it stands on as good ground 
as if it had never been objected to. And 
notwithstanding it is now in comparative 
infancy, it has already done more than any 
other individual science in explaining the 
operations of the human mind. In the ad- 
vent of phrenology a new field has been 
opened in the dominion of mental philoso- 
phy. Talents the most splendid and pro- 
found have been engaged in it, and the fruits 
of their exertions have afforded a rich com- 
pensation fortheirlabor. They have proved 
beyond a reasonable doubt that the brain is 
the organ of the-mind—that the convolu- 
tions of the brain are proven by observation, 
and verified by anatomical investigations— 
that the visible operations of the mind are 
conclusive in establishing the doctrine of 
the plurality of the organs which are to be 
determined by the number of faculties ex- 
hibited; and that those animals approximate 
nearest to perfection, whose brains are the 
most complicated. This being true, we can 
at once perceive that new light is thrown 
upon the subject—that many functions of 
the mind which before were completely en- 
veloped in mystery and doubt, are rendered 
susceptible of clear and conclusive demon- 
strations. And in this way are we benefit- 
ted in an eminent degree, both in a general 
and scientific point of view. If phrenology 
be true, it is the only definite nomenclature 
of the mind that was ever instituted; and 
though its benefits are very circumscribed 
as yet, we may safely infer that in process 
of time, it will be infinitely beneficial in the 
study of psychology and every species of 
philosophy, alike useful to the moralist—the 
teacher—the judge and the legislator. It 
teaches us what we are, and in a measure 
what we may be. It reproves the vicious 
for their misconduct and admonishes the 
unsuspecting of their danger—it learns us 
how to appreciate the conduct of others and 
to make the proper distinctions in the char- 
acters of men, and unfold to view the wis- 
dom and greatness of the Supreme Archi- 
tect of the universe in the systematical or- 
ganization of all his works. Puro. 
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For the Oasis. 
STANZAS. 


Full many a year hath past away 

Since thou wert cold unconcious clay ; 
But shrined within my inmost heart 
Thence shall thine image ne’er depart. 
Through chance and change of good or ill, 
Dear Mother thou art with me still; 

Still do I fancy I can see 

Thy sad eyes looking down on me. 


When he my sainted sire had gone 
And thou wert left to sorrow on, 
By thee my infant feet were led 
To knee! beside his lowly bed; 
The hiding earth in tears to steep 
I wept because I saw thee weep; 
As then. dear’Mother, now I see 
Thy tearful eyes look down on me. 


When the cold world hath chill’d my heart 
And bade my better thoughts depart ; 
When sin hath on me cast her blight 
Through the long watches of the night, 
Thy pleading tones I always hear 

So low and gentle in mine ear, 

And ah! how eloquent I see 

Thy mournful eyes look down on me. 


And oh I pray be with me still ; 
Thy memory keepeth me from ill; 
And when the warnings dread appear 
To tell me that my time is near, 
Then come to me and gently keep’ 
Watch o’er me till I fall asleep ; 
Then may I wake in heaven to see 
Thine eyes, dear Mother, welcome me. 


L.——N. 








For the Oasis. 
A POETICAL EPISTLE. 


Dear C—, If thy friendly eye, 
Could for a passing moment see 
Through the September mists that lie 
In lengthened gloom ’twixt thee and me; 
If with unclouded vision now 
Thy eyes were for a moment able 
To see thy friend with knotted brow, 
Bending in silence o’er his table, 
With countenance so sour that you 
Forever after would eschew it, 
And think the very “devils blue” 
Would all be devilish glad to do it; 
You’d marvel that Ishonld essay 
To practice with my pen poetic, 
And warm me that aside to lay 
And take, instead,—a good emetic, 


But no—if nothing else will drive 
Their doughty devil-ships away, 
I think at least I can contrive 
Some poetry that may : 
For, if they have the strength to stand 
Such weapons as I can command— 
Couplets and triplets, side by side, 
With here and there a trope applied 
And metaphors adroitly hurled, 
And now and then, if need should be, 
A Hexastich or young Trochee— 
They’re braver than the reading world! 


Besides, you know that it is said, 
Will Cowper wrote his famous “ Gilpin,’ 
When round the worthy poet’s head 
These imps, with open mouth, were yelpin ; 
And though my dogger’l may be worse 
Then that of the imp-ridden poet, 
You'll look with favor on my verse, 
And be quite careful not to show it. 


Hard times is these, as Sam would say, 

For those who, in an honest way, 

Seek their own living to acquire, 

By stirring up their neighbor’s ire ; 

For in these days of dive disasters, 

These times of * shinning” and * shin-plasters ;” 





When people are so deuced rude, 
They'll neither sue, nor yet be sued, 
E’en worthy Messrs. Fogg & Dodson 
Would have totravel many reds on, 
With narrs and wiits of respondendum, 
Before they’dgeta chance to vend’em. 


If people do not take to suing, 

Twill surely prove our trade’s undoing. 
No writs are writ—-no narrs narrated, 
Per quods no more are litigated ; 

No lands are articled or deeded, 

And no expired pledges needed; 

No clients talk of suits contested, 

Of “vested rights,” (themselves un-vested.) 
Fi. fa’s no longer we may test, 

Nor write “ consideratumest,”’ 

Nor, in this dearth of money, dare I 
Issue an humble certiorari! 


What then, I think I hear you say, 
Employs your time the live-long day ? 
Why, sir, I sit within my room 

And gaze upon the gather’d gloom 

Of clouds that hang above our city, 

And melt with any thing but pity, 

And hear the heartless winds that come 
From your own hapless northern home, 
And laugh to think how they have rock’d youali— 
Those blustering breezes equiuoctial. 
Yes, stay at home, wiseacres say, 

From week to week, and day to day— 
Stick to your office every minute, 

And your account you will find in it. 

*Tis true—too true alas! I own, 

With long accounts my tables groan; 

“ Running accounts’’—true racers they ! 
Egad! I wishthey’d run away. 


The ladies! bless them, have I said 

Nothing as yet upon that head? 

Oh faithless muse! thus to indite 
A long—long page without a line 

Of those dear “ things of life and light’’— 
Those sweet’ners of my thoughts and thine. 


I saw, ’tis scarce two weeksago, 
Oh help me Thalia, to pourtray 
In lines that burn and words that glow, 
The beauties of that piece of clay :— 
Her form was of that fairy mould, 
Of which the Venus is, I’m told ; 
Some five feet seven—light and slender, 
Antipodes to her of Endor. 
Her cheeks were like the lilly white, 
From which the bee its nectar sips, 
Save where the rich blood, warm and bright, 
Tempted the gazer’s longing lips. 
Her raven hair—I see it now, 
Hanging with careless grace upon 
A lofty and asoul-lit brow, 
Like clouds around the setting sun: 
And then her dark and diamond eye, 
Where something much like lightning flashes, 
In mercy to such doltsas I, 
Was half concealed by silken lashes. 


No more of this, she was but earth— 
What are such fleeting beauties worth ? 
Likg those of meaner inake, she must 
Return to her primeval dust. 

That form, its symmetry must loose— 
Those cheeks forego their roseate hues,— 
Those lips, unparted by a breath, 

Lie closed and colorless in death. 


Now C—-, cry not in confusiun, 

“O lame and impotent conclusion !” 
Those deuced blues, with which I set out, 
Although I bid each moment “ get out,’’ 
Return unbidden, now and then, 

And lighting on my flying pen, 

They paint beside my pictures bright, 
The sad reverse in hues of night. 


* * * * * 
The Doctor lives upon a hill 


And overlooks the world at will, 
OW from the road, and somewhat hard of access, 





Doubiless to shun the d — and the taxes. 
His house is large and airy, and yet neat, 

A sortof quiet, gentleman’s retreat, 

Shut in by various shrubbery and trees — 

A kind of private forest if you please, 
Where grow the wiile and duice eac')— 

A sugar-maple here—and there a peach. 
There live the Doctor and his worthy wife, 
His charming daughters, and his sons tozether, 
A quiet, happy and contented life, 

In spite of banks, Van Buren or the weather! 


* *, * * * 


On themes like these I dare not dwell, 
Else would I of the ladies tell— 
Recount thei all by look and name, 
And in their very features school you, 
From he1, the almost regal dame, 
Down to the dark-haired, dark-eyed Julia, 
And tell you how my icy heart, 
Long proof against each random dart 
Of cruel Cupid, well nigh fell in 
Love with the lively, laughing Helen. 


* * * * * 


Weil, I must close—I’ve writ enough 
Of this most execrable stuff, 

Andif with patience you have read it, 
You've done yourselfa deal of credit, 
Almost as much as once before, , 
When you the bored and I the bore, 
Together read my E—s—n—e. 


And now, farewell—until you write tome 

This joyous world will be all night to me,— 

Andif you don’t forthwith, ’tis sartain true, 

When next we meet, ’twill be “ all day” with you— 
But stop, no more I will enlarge, 

But now, this ’pistle quick discharge,— 

Hoping that not so hard ’twill hit you, very, 

As to require a note obituary. 


That last harsh couplet broke the wires— 
Yours, unfeignedly—?, H. M—~. 





For the Oasis. 
CZSAR AND BONAPARTE. 

Where men have been permitted to iden- 
tify themselves with the history of their 
times, their habits and powers become points 
of deep interest to the student and historian. 
Such were Julius Cesar and Napolean Bo- 
naparte. In the great outlines of their char- 
acters, as conquerers and revolutionists, 
they are similar, while with their resem- 
blances are contrasted the most striking dif- 
ferences. 

The one wasa scholar. He drank deep 
at the fountains of learning, and sought there 
his chief recreation, whether employed in 
the camp or the cabinet. His writings will 
remain as text-books to the end of time.— 
He had a pleasure in seeking out the wis- 
dom of antiquity, and in expounding and 
opening to his countrymen the researches 
of the great before him. 

The other traced no lines upon the liter- 
ature of his nation. They are seen only on 
her political institutions. He discarded the 
views of his predecessors, to produce sys- 
tems of hisown. He moved like a magi- 
cian among the hierarchs of Europe, but 
never told his mystery. He left to those 
who should come after him, to interpret the 
incantations he had used. 

The one was cautious and exact in 
thought—the other was rapid and compye- 
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hensive. ‘The one possessed the tact, best | 
fitted to win a throne, and the learning to | 
adorn his sceptre—the other had the skill | 
adapted tu sway the aifeetions of a chival-| 
rous and haughty populace. 

Both laid the foundations of their fame | 
hy vanquishing the foreign enemies of their | 
respective nations, and then, seizing the 
reins of government ia their own hands, | 
stilled the heavings ef internal factiuns, by | 
lsying upon them the weight of absolute do-| 


miinion. 

The ties which bind society together, | 
and the lives of their fellow beings—forms | 
of government and ceremonies of religion, | 
were viewed by them a3 the mere instru-, 
ments of power. 

Both having distracted the most civilized 
portions of the earth with tumults and blood- 
shed, made their last great efforts upon the 
wilds of Scythia. 

If a transmigration of souls could have ta-} 
ken place—if Cesar could have been Bona- | 
parte immediatly after the battle of Pharsa-| 
lia, he would never have been found insuf- 
ficient for the struggles in his own capital— 
if Bonaparte could have been Cesar, imme- 
diately after the burning of Moscow, he 
would never have died on St. Helena. 


Cesar failed, not from any faultiness in 
his plan, but simply, because his plan had. 
not reached far enough. Bonaparte failed, ' 
not because his views were too narrow, or | 
his schemes too short, buthecause he was 
deficient in attending to the detail. The 
one looked too closely to the present—the 
other gazed too aidently upon the future. 

Brilliant were their lives; gloomy and op- 
pressive is the contemplation of their deaths. 
The one fell a bleeding victim en the altar 
of his ambition, that his home might taste 
of liberty—the other was consigned to exile 
ona sun-burnt rock in the horizon of the 
world, that kingdoms might taste of peace. 


Q. 





For the Oasis, 
MOUNTAIN SCENERY. 

The mind of man is evidently formed for 
high and noble contemplation, and to find 
its highest happiness, its sweetest and most 
select delights in those fields of observation 
where the handy works of the Creator are 
seen in all their native beauty and grandeur. 
{t is true that even these cannot fill and sat- 
isfy completely its boundless powers; but 
they may serve as helps, or stepping stones, 
by which it may ascend their glorious 
heights which lead to a more intimate com- 
munion with higher intelligences, and to the 
embrace of its maker God. The world in 
which we dwell has much in it which is 
calculated, and evidently designed to fill the 


but it is not reasonable to suppose that we 

have now all the beauty and all the glory 

with which the new created world was fill- 

ed, before the curse of its Creator passed up- 

on it, on account of the sin of man:-yet still 

there is much, very much in the simple un- 

bioken scenery of nature to elevate and ex- 

pand the humaa soul. There are minds 

which feel an unbounded pleasure and most 

sweet solacement in the wild and unbro- 

ken solitudes of nature— 

“ The solitude of vast extent, untouch’d 

By hand of art, where Nature sows herself, 

And reaps her crops; whose garments ere the clouds ; 

Whose minstrels, brooks; whose lamps, the moon and 
stars; 

Whose organ-choir, the voice of many waters ; 

Whos? banquets, morning-dews ; whose heroes, storms; 

Whose warriors, mighty winds; whose lovers, flowers; 

Whose orators, the thunder-bolis of God ; 

Whose palaces, the everlasting hills ; 

Whose ceiling. heaven’s unfathomable bine ; 

And from whose rocky turrets, battled high 

Prospect immense spread out on all sides round, 

Lost now between the wellkin and the main, 

Now wall'd with hills that sleep above the storm.” 





Such hills are to be found only in certain 
parts of our world, and consequently those 
who dwell in a champain country can nev- 
er be gratified with some of the most grand 
and picteresque scenes of nature, without a 
journey to some mountainous country, 
where the hand of man has never broken 
the deep solitude which has reigned there 
for ages. There is something inexpressibly 
beautiful, as well as grand and overpower- 
ing in a mountain scenery, particularly 
where its rough and towering top sleeps 
“above the storm.” We in western New- 
York, with all our rich variety of lakes and 
streams, of hills and glens, of ravines and 
water-falls, of green fields and woodland 
beauties, have not our mountain-heights, on 
which to sit and muse, and see the light- 
ning play bencath our feet. There are few 
rountains in this partof the world of the 
deseription to which we have alluded.— 
There are some in New-Hampshire, and 
one in the northern part of Vermont, the 
highest part of the Green--Mountains, 
which lifts its head in majesty and in 
beauty above the clouds. Ofthis mountain 
and the scenery around it we intend to give 
a brief account. It is known in that region 
by the name of Mansfield-Cap. It is about 
twenty miles from Burlington, in a north- 
eastern direction, and is a little more than 
four thousand feet in its elevation above the 
level of Lake Champlain. It is covered 
with trees, shrubbery and moss’ to its very 
top and presents some of the most wild, ro- 
mantic and beautiful prospects in nature.— 
The towering and precipitous cliff,—the 
dark and winding ravine—the deep dell— 
the broad fissure whose, bottom is neither 
seen nor sounded, and the rough, the im- 
moveable, and the everlasting rocks, left 








mind with those high and lofty thoughts 


naked to battle with the winds and storm. 


by the avalanche which carried in its fury 
all but the mountain’s base, the solid rock, 
and seattered far and wide whatever stood 
in its way, till it spent its force in the op- 
ening plains below. Up this great path of 
nature is now one of the best ascents of the 
mountain from its western side. Afterleav- 
ing the last house, which is about three 
iniies from rhe summit, you take your way 
to what is called the outlet of this slide, 
which is about one mile from the house ; 
then you have another mile up the deep 
ravine, between two towering limbs of the 
mountain, where the ravages of the congre- 
gated mass of water, earth, rocks and trees 
broke with impetuous fury through every 
opposing foree:—Then you take your way 
up the rugged path of the avalanche at an 
angle of about forty-five degrees for nearly 
halfa mile ; by this time you find the want 
of rest, and sit you down to gaze a little on 
the giddy height, and the scenes of grand- 
eur which ate now opening in new and liv- 
ing beauty around you: But here -you sit 
not long, for there is now presented a scene 
above you which looks both inviting and yet 
forbidding ; and although there are difficul- 
ties to be surmounted before the height of 
yourambition be gained, you betake your- 
sell to the task, and wend your toilsome 
way, sometimes upon your hands and knees, 
sometimes holding on and lifting yourself 
up hy some shrub which winds its roots in- 
tothe broken cliff, and sometimes among 
the scrubbed spruce which nearly obstructs 
your path, till you arrive at the region of the 
mountain moss, which leads you to its highest 
top. Here, after refreshing yourself a little, 
you begin to survey the wonders which lie 
in ample prospect before you. The moun- 
tain itself is grand beyond description, and 
presents ten thousand objects to fill your 
mind with ideas of greatness and of majes- 
ty. It has two peaks of about equal eleva- 
tion, and about eighty rods distant from 
each otuer; from one you take a south- 
western, and from the other a north, and 
north-western view. Its green and sloping 
descent on all sides around presents a vari- 
ety of beauty and greatness inexpressibly 
mingled and thrown before the eye in all 
their native loveliness; and seems to be in- 
viting the curious to pry into those inacces- 
sible haunts of mystery where the foot or 
the eye of man has never yet been able to 
penetrate. A little to the north of the Cap, 
which is the northern promontory, and a 
small distance down the side, is one of na- 
ture’s basins, cut from the solid rock, a few 
feetin depth at its centre, filled with pure 
water, where you can allay your thirst at 
pleasure. This basin occupies about a 
quarter of an acre. Here eternal silence 
reigns, with the exception of the sighing 
winds, and sometimes the howling of the 





storm ; for beasts of the forest=. or fowls of 
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the heavens, rarely, if ever, ascend so high. 
From this lofty summit you have a fine 
view of all the adjacent country on the west- 
ern side, from the south-west, quite round 
tothe north. The hilly country below has 
the appearance of a vast plain, interspersed 
with shady groves, and cultivated gardens, 
with their lodges; and the villages have 
somewhat the aspect of a clump of small 
shelters thrown promiscuously together.— 
From the south peak, the view of Burling- 
ton, and the adjacent villages cannot be sur- 
pased, and the lengthened view of the lake 
adds greatly to the beauty of the scenery 
from that quarter; and from the north peak 
besides the general view of a very exten- 
sive and fertile country, with beautiful riv- 
ers winding through the valleys, far to the 
north-west, at the distance of ninety miles, 
on the verge of the horizon, is seen the city 
of Montreal, and the majestic St: Lawrence, 
with its vast collection of waters making 
their way to the bosom ofthe ocean. Cast- 
ing your eye to the east, a little in the dis- 
tance, and apparently at the base of the 
mountain, is the small village of Stow; but 
the view from that quarter as well as to the 
south and north-east is intercepted by what 
appears to be large hills, which, in reality is 
the extended range of the Green Moyntains, 
of which this is one of the western prom- 
ontories. 


A number of years since, two young gen- 
tlemen visited the summit, forthe express 
purpose ofan ample and extended view.— 
They had furnished themselves with a fine 
glass and with provisions ample for the day. 
They set off at an early hour, and in good 
season arrived at the mountain’s top.-— 
The day was unusually fine, the sky with- 
outa cloud, and the atmosphere perfectly 
pellucid. Nature secmed tobe in one of her 
kindest moods. With a little time for re- 
freshment and some past-time at the basin 
of water, they spent the day from one point 
of observation to another, until, before they 
were avvare, the sun was just sinking below 
the horizon. This to them was a moment 
of surprise ; but they immediately betook 
themselves to find their way down the 
mountain. They had, however, scarcely 
commenced the descent before darkness set 
in upon them, and they were obliged to 
seek a shelter for the night ; for to descend 
was impossible. They accordingly put 
themselves beneath the thick boughs of the 
mountain spruce ; and, laying themselves 
down upon the moss, composed themselves 
to sleep. About the middle of the night 
they were awakened from their slumbers 
by a strange, and what to them appeared an 
unearthly sound, and the mountain seemed 
to tremble from its very base. They, start- 
ing from their green covering, were surpris- 
ed to find the heavens as clear and tranquil 
es the mid-day. ‘The stars shone in all their 





beauty and brilliancy, yet, at intervals of 


every few moments the mountain shook as | / , b 
‘id | mankind, through the love of a single being. 


though riven by some strong convulsion of 


nature. In the mean time they placed | 


themselves on a little elevation, and casting | 
their eyes downward, they saw frequent 
corruscations of mingled light and red fire, | 


apparently bursting from the mountain-side, || 


and covering the whole plain below. ‘This 
strange appearance lasted for about an hour, 
and then appeared to move gradually off 
around the north end of the mountain, and | 
left them still in utter ignorance as to the 
cause, until on their descent the next motn- 
ing, they found they lad literally slept above 
the storm, and one too of no onlinary char- 
acter. 


Reader, did vou ever figure to yourself, 
how it must appear to sit in a calm retreat, 
with the heavens in their mildest, gayest 
mood above you, while the thunder-gust 
passes in all its desolating fury far below 
your feet, and you hear not the howl of the 
winds and the rushing tempest that hurtles 
there? and when the morning breaks, and 
the wide-spread valley, as well as the rising 
edge of the mountain on whose majestic 
head you sit, is vocal with birds in their ma- 
tin song, you hear it not, for lonely silence 
now reigns all around you, and you hear not 
the hum of the mighty population in the 
vale below. O then it is that 


“Silence has a tongue ; the grave, 
The darkness, andthe lonely wave, has each 
A tongue, that ever says, man think of God! 
Think of thyself! think of eternity ! 
Fear God, the thunder says, fear God the waves, 
Fear God, the lightning of the storm replies, 
Fear God, deep loudly answers back to deep.” 


PHILOMATH. 





THE LAST OF THE VIOLETS. 


“ Terns like a fairy tale to pass the woods, 
And enter the sweet solitudes and gaze 
On the fair spirit of its loveliness. 
Delicate as a creature that but breathes 
The perfumed airof palaces.’’—1° F. L. 


In one of the loveliest spots of earth’s 
garden, grew acluster of blue violets; some 
tall shrubs grew near them, by which they 
were shaded from the intense heat of the 
sun, and also from the rough visitings of 
the rude wind, There were gay flowers 
of all names and hues within sight, and a 
brook that murmured gentle music constant- 
ly flowed near them. But their best bles- 
sing is not told yet, What in all the wide 
world is happy, if it benot loved? The 
sun may shine brightly round us, yet its 
smile may impart no warmth to the heart; 
sweet words may be whispered to us, but 
their sound is hollow ; praises may be show- 
ered upon us, but we are indifferent to them. 
We catch ourselves wondering we are not 
happy, and the heart ponders over the night 
imaginings of its own creation till it wearies 
and sickens and yearns for a participator in 
its joys and sorrows, and then, if it mect 
with one, a new world opens around us; 
what was before a desert seems a paradise ; 


ih 


| make othets so, and then we become better, 


and wiser, and kinder, and getitler to all 


And so were these violets blest. They 
would talk in their own sweet language all 
; day, of the bliss they should enjoy at night, 
‘and when it came they would Jook up be- 
tween the branches of the trees high over 
them, and see “ one bright particular star,” 
| beaming upon them, and that was their lov 


ler. And if such a word be admitted in 


| Love’s dictionary, truly wight they be proud 
jof such an one, so high, so much beyond 
‘their sphere, and so constant! Let the day 
| have been what it might, still with the eve 
ining came the star; and when no others 
| were to be seen, and it was wet and dark, 
'he would peep forth, if only fora minute. 
| This lasted for along while, and it might 
| have lasted a great deal longer, but one day 
there was a unusual noise near the violets, 
and they looked up, and saw fluttering just 
‘over them a butterfly, with wings of gold 
'spotted with green. They were astonished 
and not a little proud of such a visit, and 
}more so still when the visitor told them that 
ihe had forsaken all the bright flowers of the 
. i 

garden for their sweet sakes, and that he 
would come daily and sing to them, and 
love them forever. The star appeared that 
night but it looked dim. The violets did 
not notice its changed appearance, so pleas- 
ed were they with their new lover, who 
came the next day, and the next, till he in- 
toxicated the beautiful and foolish little 
things with flattery, and then they forgot 
him who had loved them so well and so 
constantly. Night after night the star 
shone down upon them, but more faintly ; 
its radiance declined. into a mild dim look 
'of pity, and then it disappeared entirely. 
The butterfly continued to come and sip 
| the dew from the violets ; but he now began 
to talk of other flowers, and he came less 
frequent and would no longer sing to them, 
tilk at last they upbraided him for his neg- 
lect, and then he laughed and said the 
must have been very foolish little things to 
believe all he had said; and as they were 
dissatisfied he should leave them. He did 
leave them, and never came again; the next 
day he flew past them, and they watched 
him, and the tallest of t@m saw him settle 
on arose bud. 


Now that they were left alone they griev- 
ed sorely for their ingratitude, for there had 
been no rain for some time, and they were 
thirsting. The sun scorched them sadly, 
the little brook had dried up, so that they 
had no music, and no star shone upon them 
now, 

One by one, the violets drooped, and 
withered, and died, till at last only one re- 
mained, and she was dying. It was night, 
and she was sadly wondering whether the 
next day’s sun would spare her, when the 
butterfly passed by once more, and lingered 
for an instant to taunt her with her loneli- 
ness, He flew away, and the flower bent 
its head tothe ground with very shame and 
misery ; she was dying with thirst. Sud- 
denly she felt a drop fall upon her bosom; 
it was followed by more, and there wasa 
gentle shower; the violet looked up in won- 
der and gratitude, and there, shining 
through the trees, mingling pity and fux- 
giveness, with its ol@ familiar looks of love, 
was the star. The flewer had learnt a les- 
son-——a dear but valuable one; and she re- 
mained constant to her star. and loved him 





from heing ourselves happy. we strive to! 
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F-om the Ladies’ Garlauc, 
THE DAUGHTER IN EXILE. 
Concluded. 

‘* Know then,” said she, ‘that T am aa 
exile from my country—trom the land that 
gave me birth. Iam banished from a fath- 
ei’s home,and doomed to sce his face no 
more! My lover, (here she turned to hide 
a falling — when my attachment to him 
was in its earliest glow, left me and sailed 
for a distant land. 
years since that gloomy morning, an I 
have had no tidings of him sinee. Should 
he be living, and even know that I yet love 
him, I fear the checkered scenes of interven- 
ing years would alienate kis affections for- 
ever from me. But why need I indulge in 
needless arxieties on this subject, siace 
there is no prospect of my ever seeing him 
again. He is no doubtshrouded in the 
peaceful tomb, or slumbering beneath the 
ocean’s wave; while his bereaved and de- 
jected Adelia yet lives to prove the loneli- 
ness of succeeding years.” “ Adelia! did 
you say?” exclaimed the doctor, whose 
feelings were already wrought up to the 
highest pitch; “ Adelia! Not the daughter 
of Lord , of London?” ‘Yes, the 
heey | same!” “Mysterious heaven! Can it 
be? It’s not possible !—it’s too much !” 
So saying, he caught her in his arms, ex- 
claiming, “I am your long lost, but devoted 
Alpheus. Her heart was too full to speak 
—she sighed! and in the silence of unut- 
terable joy, fellupon hisbosom. Both wept. 
Their tears were more refreshing than the 
gentle dews of evening when it revives the 
dreoping flower that has been all day with- 
ered by a scorching sun. “Tell me,” she 
said, as soon as her first emotions had sub- 
sided so that she could speak, “tell me, 
what wild freak of fortune—what_prosper- 
ous or adverse winds have brought you to 
this lone island, this place of my exile!” 
Here he gave hera short sketch of his life 
during their eventful separation, of the pros- 
perity that had attended him, and particu- 
arly a description of his beautiful residence 
on the Rappahannock; the purposes for 
which he had embarked again for Europe, 
and a particular detail of his being wrecked. 

Tears of joy that glistened in the moon 
beams, freely coursed down her cheeks as 
she listened to his narration. She could 
not look upon the event of his being wreck- 
ed, but with the greatest joy. He had al- 
ways considered her handsome, but now 
she appeared to him far more beautiful than 
ever. He could hardly believe that it was 
a reality ; he almost doubted his own sen- 
ses. The balmy breezes of the evening 
now gently waved her auburn hair, which, 
im the excitement of the occasion, had been 
thrown in careless ringlets upon her snow- 
white neck. Her eyes were of a diamond 
brightness, and at this moment, shone with 
a soft glow of angelic sweetness, such as 
would look despair and melancholy into life 
and joy. There was music in her eye and 
melody in her voice. All her emotions at 
this time, seemed to be concentrated in a 
single look; a look that wept—that talked 
—that burned. Since the morning of their 
affecting separation on the European shore. 
Adelia had passed through many severe 
and heavy trials. An alliance between her 
and the eldest son of the Earl of , had 
heen a subject of anxious solicitude with 
their respective families; and now, as the 
person whom she really loved, had sailed 
for America, they sought to transfix her af- 








lt is now many long} 


proposition for such a connexion, she oppos- 
ed the strongest possible reason, namely, 
“ she loved another ;” and this she contin- 
ually urged, until by the united persuasions 
of her father and others concerned, she re- 
luctantly yielded her consent to receive his 
addresses. To her sorrow she discovered, 
(but when it was too late,) that his high 
pretentions of attachment for her, was based 
a a most pernicious and hellish princi- 
| ple ; a principle which sought the entire 
debasement of moral excellence, and the 
destruction of female virtue. Here the cur- 
tain falls. * ” - * 

* * * * * * & 
She was prosecuted by her own father and 
tried for her life. The trial resulted in her 
condemnation, and she was sentenced to be 
hung. She was remanded back to prison to 
await the day of her execution. 

She recounted to him in the most affect- 
ing manner, the gloomy season she had en- 
dured within the walls of her confinement. 
She spoke of the scorn and forgetfulness of 
relatives, the coldness and alienation of 
friends ; of her own ill health while ia 

rison, and the extent of her mental suffer- 
ings, and how often in her fevered imagin- 
ation, she had visited the beach on which 
they had parted. Her feelings became too 
intense. She buried her face in her hand- 
kerchief and again wept—saying, “O m 
dearest of earthly friends! Can Pils 
you pardon the crime that shades the his- 
tory of my past life? Heaven in mercy, 
has already granted forgivness, and my 
bliss will be complete when I am assured of 
yours; deny it me, and I am, of all beings, 
the most miserable!” The doctor wept, 
and folded her more closely to his heart. 
“Forgive!” said he, ‘“ from this moment 
thou art doubly dear to my soul! Let eter- 
nal forgetfulness hang o’er the past—not a 
tear shall henceforth moisten your cheek, 
nor a single sigh escape your heart! From 
this hour I’ll date the dawn of my happiest 
days. Let no self-upbraidings, no bitter 
reproach, no sighing or weeping mar the 
peace and joy of this blissful hour. It was 
a merciful Providence that cast me upon 
this shore, and from this lone island, we'll 
away tothe banks of the river, where our 
lives shall pass in tranquillity and our dasy 
end in peace.” So saying, he raised her 
from his bosom and kissed away the tears 
that yet lingered upon her cheek. 

Her father was immensely rich, and his 
influence extensive ; having had time dur- 
ing his daughter’s imprisonment, to reflect 
upon the subject, his heart relented, and all 
his paternal feelings were brought into pow- 
erful requisition. He resolved to scheme 
for her deliverance. A young lady so ex- 
actly resembling her in every respect, that 
the most critical observer could not distin- 
guish them apart—not even relatives mis- 
trusted the deception—was substituted and 
suffered in her stead. The name of this la- 
dy, for certain reasons, is withheld; she 
had, however, by some sudden reverse of 
fortune, some sad tale of secret grief, be- 
come: perfeétly alienated from the world; 
life, indeed had become a burthen to her. 
The history of Adelia’s wrongs was laid be- 
fore her by the father himself, in which he 
frankly confessed his guilt, expressed his 
deep regret and sorrow, for the steps he had 
taken in procuring her condemnation, and 
declared fis intention of effecting her de- 








liverance. By bribery and management, 


\fections upon the Earl’s son. To every 





he prosecuted his designs; and the young 
lady cheerfully consented to suffer in her 
stead, provided he would give a certain 
sum of money toa _ particular friend whom 
she designated. The proposition was ac- 
cepted, and her tragic death upon the seaf- 
fold, sealed the obligation. Adelia was 
free! But the condition of her freedom 
was, that she should be for ever exiled from 
home, country and kindred. The place of 
her banishment was fixed upon this island, 
where the doctor found her, and where she 
had been in obscurity for years ; subsisting, 
however, on the rich bounty of her repen- 
tant father. 

They were married. Reasons which 
were obvious, now prevented their sailing 
for England or Scotland; they, therefore, 
by the first safe conveyance, sailed for the 
United States. They took passage in a 
ship laden with mercandise for the mer- 
cantile houses on the Rappahannock riv- 
er, and amongst others, for that of Mr. An- 
derson, an old, friend and countryman of 
the doctor’s. 

The chilly dew of an autumnal morning 
yet glistened on the vale and skirted the 
forest’s brow, when his ship again parted 
the waters that a few months previous had 
borne him off. A slight breeze waved them 
slowly onward, affording sufficient opportu- 
nity to view the rich variety of scenery 
which was spread ont along the opposite 
shores. About noon they reached the land- 
ing. The doctor and his lady immediately 
sought the dwellidg of Mr. It was sit- 
uated on a delightful eminence that over- 
looked a vast extent of one of the finest and 
richest sections of country in the world, and 
commanded an extensive view of the river 
either way, as far as the eye could scan.— 
Two beautiful rows of poplars were plant- 
ed along the road in front of the house, to 
the river. A perfect arch of evergreen, 
ranged throughout the whole extent of the 
garden, introduced them to the door of the 
mansion. 

Atthe moment of the doctor’s arrival, Mr. 
A., his family, and the Captain of an En- 
glish merchantman, then lying at the wharf, 
were atdinner. The doctor inquired of the, 
servant, “Is my friend Mr. Anderson a- 
live? and is he at home?” The servant 
had hardly time to reply, when Mr. A. re- 
cognizing the voice of his old friend, so long 
supposed to have been drowned, rushed to 
the door and embraced him. Mrs. Red- 
dick was introduced to Mi. A. and by him 
conducted into the dining room. The mo- 
ment she entered, the English Captain fix- 
ed his eyes wildly upon her—gazed a mo- 
ment in breathless silence, then made for 
the door, exclaiming, ‘‘A ghost! a ghost! 
I saw that very lady executed upon the scaf- 
fold in London. I know she is the same— 
I cannot be deceived, for I stood beside her, 
saw her death struggle, and heard her ex- 
piring groan! She has come from the dead !” 
So saying, he caught his cloak and disap- 
peared immediately, without any expla- 
nation. The expression of his alarm as- 
tonished and confirmed the whole family 
in the belief of what he said. Mrs. R. in 
the mean time, had fainted in her husband’s 
arms, and general confusion for the moment 
prevailed. When she had a little revived, 
and the fears of the family had somewhat 
subsided, the docter and Mr. Anderson 
went in search of the Captain. They found 
him actually making preparations for sailing 
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suaded, however, to return and hear the 
whole matter explained ; after which he 
acknowledged his mistake, and joined heart- 
ily with them in the pleasures of the even- 
ing. 
i perpetual pledge was entered into, nev- 
er to reveal what they had witnessed. The 
seal being broken by the death of the last 
survivor of doctor R. and his lady, and the, 
family being extinct,a gentleman now re- 
siding near to the scene of these transac- 
tions, an intimate fiiend, companion and as- 
sociate of Mr. Anderson, and who received | 
the narration from him, is a living witness 
of the truth of the above narrative; and she 
who was the “Daughter in Exile,” enjoyed 
the universal esteem of the whole circle of | 
her extended acquaintance, lived to a good | 
old age, and died in peace at her own resi- 
dence in Port Royal, “Loved by all and 
hated by none.” M. 
Richmond, Va. Sept. 1, 1837. 





From the Pilgrims of the Rhine. 
THE SOUL IN PURGATORY ; 
OR, LOVE STRONGER THAN DEATH. 

Theangels strung their harps in Heaven. 
and their music went up like a stream of 
odours to the pavilions of the Most High. 
But the harp of Seralim was sweeter than 
that of his fellows, and the voice of the In- 
visible One (for the angels themselves 
know not the glories of Jehovah—-only 
far in the depths of Heaven, they see one 
Unsleeping Eye watching for ever over crea- 
tion) was heard, saying, 

“ Aska gift for the love that burns upon 
thy song, and it shall be given thee.” 

And Seralim answered— 

“There are in that place which men call, 
Purgatory, and which is the escape from 
Hell, but the painful Porch of Heaven, ma- 
ny souls that adore Thee, and yet are pun- 
ished justly for their sins; grant me the 
boon to visit them at times, and solace their 
suffering by hymns of the harp that is con- 
secrated to Thee!” 

And the voice answered— 

“ Thy prayer is heard, oh gentlest of the 
angels; and it seems good to him who) 
chastises but from love. Go! thou hast} 
thy will.” 

Then the angel sang the praises of Gop, 
and when the song was done, he rose from 
his azure throne at the right-hand of Ga- 
briel, and spreading his rainbow wings, he 
flew to that melancholy orb which, nearest 
to earth, echoes with the shrieks of souls, 
that by torture become pure. There the un- 
happy ones see from afar the bright courts 
they are hereafter to obtain, and the shapes 
of glorious beings, who, fresh from the 
Fountains of Immortality, walk amid the 
gardens of Paradise, and feel that their ha 
piness hath no morrow; and this thou ht 
consoles amid their torments, and makes 
the true difference between Purgatory and 


ell. 

Then the angel folded his wings, and, en- 
tering the crystal gates, sat down upon a 

lasted rock, and struck his divine lyre, and 

a peace fell over the wretched; the demon 
ceased to torture, and the victim to wail.— 
As sleep to the mourners of earth was ihe 
song of the angel to the souls of the purifyi 
star, one only voice amid the general still- 
ness seemed not lulled by the angel; it was 
the voice fl a are and it continued to 
ery out withas cry— 

“Oh, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not 





for the lost!” 


| laugh, and merry the jest that echoed round ; 


The angel struck chord after chord, till 
his most skilful melodies were exhausted, 
but still the solitary voice, unheeding—un- 
conscious even of—the sweetest harp of the 
angel choir, cried out— 

“Oh, Adenheim—Adenheim, mourn not 
for the lost !” 

Then Seralim’s interest was aroused, 
and approaching the spot whence the voicc 
came, he saw the spirit of a young and beau- 
tiful girl chained to a rock, and the demons 
lying idly by. And Seralim said to the de- 
mons, “Doth the song lullye thus to rest ?” 

And they answered, “ Her care for anoth- 
er is bitterer than all our torments; there- 
fore are we idle.” 

Then the angel approached the spirit, and 
said, in a voice which stilled her cry—for 
in what state do we outlive sympathy ? 
“ Wherefore, oh daughter of earth, where- 
fore wailest thou with the same plaintive 
wail? and why doth the harp that soothes 
the most guilty of thy companions fail in its 
melody with » ba tas 

“ Oh! radiant stranger,” answered the 
poor spirit, “thou tee to one who on 
earth toved God’s creature more than God ; 
therefore is she thus justly sentenced.— 
But I know that my poor Adenheim mourns 
ceaselessly for me, and the thought of his 
sorrow is more intolerable to me than all 
that the demons can inflict.” 

‘*¢ And how knowest thou that he laments 
thee?” asked the angel. 

“Because I know with what agony I 
should have mourned for him,” replied the 
spirit, simply. 

The Divine nature of the angel was touch- 
ed; for love is the nature of the sons of hea- 
ven. “And how,” said he, “can I min- 
ister to thy sorrow ?” 

A transport seemed to — the spirit, 
and she lifted up her mist-like and impalpa- 
ble arms, and cried: 

“Give me—oh, give me to return to eaith 
but for one little hour, that I may visit my 
Adenheim ; and that, concealing from him 
my present sufferings, I may comfort him in 
his own.” : 

‘“‘ Alas!” said the angel, turning away 
his eyes, for angels may not weep in the 
sight of others, “I could, indeed, grant thee 
this boon, but thou knowest not the penalty. 
For the souls in Purgatory may return to 
Earth, but heavy is the sentence that a- 
waits their return. In a word, for one hour 
on earth, thou must adda thousand years 
to the tortures of thy confinement here !” 

“Ts that all?” cried the spirit; “ willing- 
ly then, will I brave the doom. Ah, surely 
» bee love not in heaven, or thou wouldst 
know oh Celestial Visitant, that one hour 
of consolation to the one we love is worth a 
thousand thousand ages of torture to our- 
selves! Let me comfort and convince my 
Adenheim; no matter what becomes of me.” 

Then the angel looked on high, and he 
saw in far distant regions, which in that orb 
none else could discern, the rays that parted 
from the ail-guarding Eye; and heard the 
Voice of the Eternal One bidding him act 
as his pity whispered. He looked on the 
— » and her shadowy arms siretched 
pleadingly towards him ; he uttered the word 
that looses the bars of the gate of Purgato- 
ry ; and lo, the spirit had re-entered the hu- 
man world. 

It was night in the halls of the Lord of 
Adenheim ; and hesat at the head of his} 
glittering board; loud and long was the | 





|and the laugh and the jest of the Lord of 


Adenheim were louder and merrier than all. 

And by his right side sat a beautiful lady ; 
and ever and anon he turned from others to 
whisper soft vows in her ear, 

“And oh,” said the bright dame of Fal- 
kenberg, “thy words what ladye can be- 
lieve; didst thou not utter the same oaths, 
and promise the same love to Ida, the fair 
daughter of Loden; and now but three lit- 
tle months have closed upon her grave?” 

“By my halidom,” quoth the young Lord 
of Adenheim, “thou dost thy beauty mar- 
vellous injustice. Ida! Nay, thou mockest 
me; / love the daughter of Loden! why, 
how then should I be worthy thee? A few 
gay words, a few passing smiles—behold 
all the love Adenheim ever bore to Ida.— 
Was it my fault if the poor fool misconstru- 
ed such common courtesy? Way, dearest 
lady, this heart is virgin to thee,” 

‘And what!” said the lady of Falken- 
berg, as she suffered the arm of Adenheim 
to encircle her slender waist, “ didst thou 
not grieve for her loss ?” 

“Why, verily, yes, for the first week; 
but in thy bright eyesI found ready conso- 
lation.” 

At this moment, the Lord of Adenheim 
thought he heard a deep sigh behind him} 
he turned, but saw nothing, save a slight 
mist that gradually faded away, and ¥ati= 
ished in the distance. Where was the ne+ 
cessity for Ida to reveal herself? 

* * * * * * * 

And thou didst not, then, do thine errand 
to thy lover?” said Seralim, as the spirit of 
the wronged Ida returned to Purgatory. 

‘Bid the demons recommence their tor= 
ture,” was poor Ida’s answer. 

“ And was it for this that thou hast added 
a thousand years to thy dootn ?” 

“ Alas,” answered Ida, “after the sin- 
gle hour I have endured on earth, there 
seems to be but little terrible in a thousand 
fresh years of Purgatory !” 





For the Oasis. 
REFLECTIONS. 
Farewell my youth, 

Thou’'lt never come again; thou dearest age, 
When life was carelessness, and hope unknown 
To the unrealities and allurements 
Which the future shows- in thy inexperience 
Joy heartfelt dwells, and fountains of pure bliss 
Enviably gurgte. Your sincérest vot’ry once 
J was, and never sigh’d, as others often did, 
For your departuré,—yet thou forsakest me. 


I lov’d thee once; therefore I can’t reproach ; 

But still it seems thou art unfaithful, false. 

Brief is the time, since with me, arm in arn), 

Thou lov’d’st to walk and spért. Thou prdmis’d joys 
To come more pure and pleasing then the past. 


Around the hearth, ’mong brothers, sisters, all, 
What plans, what p~ojects I devis’d, uncheck’d, 
Of roaming o’er the world! and gazing on 

Past agés.—relics of the sceatter’d dust— 

Of searching round oldAtheéns, where the voice 
Of eloquence was heard in olden time, 

And where to serve their country women liv’d: 


Somctimes, when all was melancholy, calm, 

And eve, with softest zephyrs, usher’d in 

By the sweet ton’d and pensive nightingale, 

I sat beneath a willow’s pensive branch, 

And mus’d of solitary, rustic life :— 

How my heart swell’d with joy, when feir before 
Me lay, nor seeming far , the rich 

And bappy chart 6f future days te come cut-spread 
By seer imagination. i: show’d no sterms, 
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Nor clouds, nor dark distrustful spots. 
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Ithen 
Promis’d to myself a cot beside some 
Sparkling, bubbling stream, at whose head a lake 
Transparent, casting back the blue expanse, 
Should blush with bashful modesty, as cach 
Breeze passing stoop’d to kiss a face so calm. 
There’s ny abode, said 1, and with some maid, 
Gentle, kind, affectionate of heart, I’il live, 
And revelin the jeys of mutual love. 


Those days are gone! No more the hope of puro, 
Unfading happiness, pervades my breast. 
1 live as others live, shall die as they, 
And sink unknown into a common grave. 
_ Pato. 


ET ERS NTE 
ORIGINAL. 
ERNEST MALTRAVERS. 
BY E£. L. BULWER. 

This popular author has combined in this 
new work much to interest and excite.— 
Ernest Maltravers (the hero} was the 
youngest son of an English gentleman of 
respectable estates. Every attention was 
paid to his education; and the child’s aoe 
and susceptible genius was rapidly strength- 
ened and beautified. At the age of sixteen 
he entered the university at Gottingen, 
and was there distinguished for his superior 
powers and high attainments—he remained 
about two years. 

The opening scene is laid in a miserable 
little hovel, a short distance from a road 
intercepting a wide, barren and desolate: 
common, near a small town in the northern 
part of England. There are but two occu- 
pants. ‘Theoneaman of about fifty years, 
in a squalid and wretched garb, relieved by 
an affectation of ill-sorted finery. His frame 
was thin, but broad andsinewy. His coun- 
tenance was marked by deep furrows, and 
his grizzled hair waved over a low, rugged | 
and forbidding brow, on which there hung 
an everlasting frown, that no smile of the 
lips could chase away. It was a face that 
spoke of long-continued and hardened vice. 
The brand of the hangman could not have 
stamped it more plainly, nor have more un- 
equivocally warned the suspicion of honest 
or timid men.” The other was a girl of 
fifteen. ‘Her auburn hair hung in loose 
and natural curls over her forehead, and its 
luxuriance was remarkable. Her counte- 
nance was beautiful, nay, even faultless, in 
its small and child-like features, but the 
expression pained you—it was so vacant.—- 
In repose it was almost the expression of 
an idiot; ‘but when she spoke, or smiled, 
or even moved a muscle, the eyes, color, 
lips, kindled into a life which proved that 
the intellect was still there, though but im- 
perfectly awakened.” Luke Darvil, and 








ed villain-—the other an innocent girl— 
the one would not blush at the blackest, 





bloodiest crime—the other knew not a wick- | t 
ed thought—the one looked upon the rich | 
beauty of his child, endghought of the noncy | 
he would gain by selling the jewel from the | 
casket—the other trembled at hor father raf 


\ sleep had not control. 
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frown, but comprehended not the depth of 
his fiendishness. Ernest Maltravers return- 
ing home—traveling like a German student; 
afoot and alone; lost his path, and late at 
night, rapped at the door of the humble cot- 
tag to gain direction. Darvil was at first 
surly and but little disposed to accommo- 
date the intruding stranger. He spoke of 
the lateness of the hour—Maltravers took 
out his watch—the glitter caught the old 
man’s eye, and his nature was suddenly 
changed. He proposed that the stranger 
should rest during the night beneath his 
poor roof, and that in the morning, he should 
be conducted on his way. Ernest was 
about to reject the proposal, but he saw the 
pretty Alice, and he immediately complied. 

“ The old man left the room for a supply 
of fuel. 

‘Sweetheart’ said the traveller, looking 
round, and satisfying himself that they were 
alone, ‘I should sleep well if I could get one 
kiss from those coral lips.’ 

Alice hid her face with her hands. 

‘Do I vex you?’ 

* Oh no, sir.’ 

At this assurance the traveller rose, and 
| approached Alice softly. He drew away 
her hands from her face, when she said 
gently, ‘Have youmuch money about you ?’ 

‘Oh, the mercenary baggage!’ said the 
traveller to himself; and then replied aloud, 
*Why, pretty one? Do you sell your kisses 
so high then?’ 

Alice frowned, and tossed the hair from 
her brow, ‘If you have money,’ she said in 
a whisper, ‘don’t say soto father. Don’t 
sleep ifyoucanhelp it. [’mafiaid—hush— 
he comes.’” 

Maltravers had heard enough to be upon 
his guard. Darvil and his daughter left him 
to repose by the fire. 
her father’s room—showed him that she 
had detected his designs, and declared that 
the young stranger should not be injured.— 
He assured her that he meant to do him no 
harm. Alice thenretired. She had looked 
upon the noble features of the youth and re- 
solved to save him from the sordid wretch, 
who never drew back from scenes of blood, 
when gold was insight. She retired, but no 
guardian angel need hover near, to close 
her silken lashes. She retired to watch a 
father—nay, to thwart a tiger’s leap. 

Maltravers remained until all was quiet; 
then silently arose te depart—approached 
the door—it was locked--the windows—-they 


;were barred. The prison frowned upon 
Alice, his daughter—the one a harden-|) 


him, and his fears told that the hour of ex- 
ecution drew nigh. He frequently heard 
| footsteps 5 but he was sure to make suffi 

cient noise to convince the night-walker that 
At length the door 
was carefully opened, he started for the 
} sttaggle—Alice with a noiseless step glided 


‘in and etood before him. 


| without success. 
beat and threatened—the father retired, and 


““«T hey are in the shed behind,’ she whis+ 
pered, ‘looking for the sledge-hammer ; 
they mean to murder you; get you gone— 
quick.’ 

‘Flow ? the door is locked.’ 

“Stay. Ihave. taken the key from his 
room.’ She gained the door, applied the 
key—the door yielded. The traveller threw 
his knap-sack once more over his shoulder, 
and made but one stride to the threshold.— 
The girl stopped him. ‘Don’t say anything 
about it ; he is my father—thcey would hang 
him.’ 

‘No,no. But you? aresafe, I trust; de- 
pend on my gratitude. I shall be at **** 
to-morrow—the best Inn; seek me if you 
can. Which way now? 

‘Keep to the left.’ 

The stranger was already several paces 
distant, through the darkness, and in the 
midst of rain, he fled on with the speed of 
youth. She lingered an instant, sighed then 


\laughed aloud; closed and rebarred the 


door, and was creeping back, when from the 
inner entrance advanced the grim father, 
and another man of broad, short, sinewy 
frame; his arms bare, and wielding a large 
hammer. 

‘How? asked the host; ‘ Alice here, and 
—hel! and the devil, have you let him go?’ 

‘TI told you that you should not harm him.’ 

With a ~iolent oath the ruffian struck his 
daughter to the ground, sprang over her 


| body, unbarred the door, and, accompanied® » % 


by his ‘comrade, [Jack Walters] set off in 
vague pursuit of his intended victim.” 

The murder-plodding robbers returned 
Poor Alice was again 


the sobbing, trembling girl, delicate in 


frame—with a mind, by nature kindly suf- 
Alice proceeded to} 


fered to lie dorment—untouched by art— 
rushed forth from a parents roof, to seek a 


/home—a resting place in the wide, wide 


world. She met Maltravers. The German 


| student conversed with this beautiful crea- 


ture, and found her, though she had dwelt 
for fifteen years in a secluded den of igno- 
rance and of vice, as if fresh from the hands 
of her Creator. Of all around us, that fill 
our minds, and oceupy our thoughts, she 
was ignorant. She had never heard even 
that there wasaGod. She looked upon the 
temple dedicated to the worship of the 
Most Hiceu, and her father told her that init 
‘‘one man talks nonsense, and the other 
folks listen to him.” ‘They had called her 
“Idiot.” But now her mind began to break 
forth in strength and beauty, and in its art- 
lessness it seemed worthy of the beautiful 
fabric that contained it. She looked to the 
person whose life she had saved, for gui- 
dence and protection; and in reply to his 
questions, as to what she would like to do 
—the innocent novice replied “I should like 





to live with vou sir.” 


The romantic ¢tu- 
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dent’s plan was formed. “He himself 
would educate this charming girl—he would 
write fair and heavenly characters upon this 
blank page—he would act the Saint Preux 
to this Julia of Nature. Alas, he did not 
think of the result which the parallel should 
have suggested.” 

Maltravers rented a cottage—hired an 
old woman fur a housekeeper, and Alice 


was his nominal servant. He commenced 
the duties of teacher, but he could not find 


sufficient poetry in the A, B, C’s to feast his 
romance, or “perhaps he felt its danger— 
and %t the bottom of his sparkling dreams 
and brilliant follies lay a sound, generous, 
and noble heart.” He employed another 
person to fill his place as teacher; and 
whiled away his hours in cemmuning with 
‘his own thoughts—in wandering about, re- 
joicing in the beauties of nature; to him 
beautiful, whether it appeared in a valley of 
flowers or in a rugged, barren, icy cliff— 
in composing sonnets, and in solitude, exer- 
cising his musical powers. Alice was not 
pleased with the change of instructors, but 
yet she was happy, dwelling with the “beau 
ideal” of perfection of her young thoughts, 
How danced her rapt heart as she gazed 
upon his proud form. His every word was 
music to her ear. How quick she caught 
the rich harmony of sound, as he sung his 
favorite airs! Maltravers rose early one 
morning, and was much surprised, and as 
highly pleased, to hear his own words, and 
own music, in the lowswect voice of “ his 
discarded pupil.” A taste and talent were 
exhibited which he immediately resolved 
should not remain uncultivated. He again 
commenced giving lessons—not in the dull 
first principles of science, but in poetry and 
music; it was cengenial to his romantic 
spirit—it fanned the flames which the arch 
little God enthroned in his pupil’s eyes, had 
kindled in his breast. Happy months passed 
by. Ernest and Alice rejoiced in the sun- 
light of each others smiles. Their hearts 
were knit together with “ bonds of perdura- 
ble toughness.” But the hour for separation 
suddenly burst upon them. Maltravers ob- 
served in a newspaper, a notice of the dan- 
gerous illness of his father—his conscience 
upbraided him for so long remaining absent 
from his only, and doating parent. He was 
fearful that he would be too late, and that 
e’er he could arrive, the spirit would wing 
its flight. He said a cold farewell, aid de- 
parted. The blissful hours between Ernest 
Maltravers and Alice Darvil hed closed— 


and it ever those fond ones are again uni- 


ted ; it will be after the anxieties and disap- 
pointments of many years have chilled 
their hearts and blighted their hopes. Er- 
nest frequently wroteto Alice. He sent hex 
money to defray her expenses, and to pay 
off some bills which he had left unsettled.— 
The funds were placed into the hands of 





for s 


the old housekeeper, who in applying vari- 
ous portions as she was directed, was ob- 
served by ah eager eye, and traced to her 
dwelling—the following night, the cottage 
was broke into, and poor Alice was borne 
away,an unhappy captive, by her detested 
father and the recklezs Walters. Her lover 
in the mean while was watching over a pa- 
rents death-bed. He saw the decisive 
struggle—the cold clay entombed, and im- 
mediately returned to his own little home— 
a home that was so rich in ¢harms and at- 
tractions. Alas! he found that it had been 
left desolate unto him forever. Every 
measure was taken to reclaim the lost, but 
all searches proved fruitless. Darvil end; 
Walters had left the neighborhood. 
Maltravers mourned over the blighting ef 
his fond hopes. The fair creature that had | 
gladdened his path, had been torn from his 
embrace, and the beings of his own imag- 
inings became his only associates. He 
traveled—visited Italy—the charming beau- 
ties of that southern clime banished his 
gloomy thoughts. He confessed love to| 
Madame de St. Ventadour. His affection 
was returned ; but with all her cheering, fas- 
cinating smiles ske was no coquette—-she 
possessed a pure and noble heart; and her 
words to the young English wanderer, tho’ 
they doomed an immediate separation, did 
much to raise in his opinion herself and her 
sex. Hereturned tohis native land—be-' 
came a successful author—was passionately 
beloved by the daughter of an English no- 
bloman—a great heiress, but whose worldly 
possessions were far inferior to her personal 
charms—she became his betrothed. A let- 
ter that he had written was garbled so as to 
prove him insincere and false, and shown 
to her. Ske adored him, but the proud 


ways of common life, with a weary heart, 
and with bleeding feet, she went her melan- 
choly course.” The father cherished the 
basest intentions; would have forced her to 
the lowest degradation, and smiled at her 
misery, if {it would but replenish bis purse 
fora night’s carousal. But it was not per- 
mitted him to blight the fair flower. Ina 
fit of his intoxication she escaped him. But 
scantily clothed to protect her against the 
inclemency of the weather, alone she wan-. 
dered, and begged the bread that sustained 
a life which promised but little of its sweets. 
She gave birth toa daughter. And in re- 
membranee of her first and only love—of 
a folly, she had been too ignorant to 
deem a sin—she cherished herchild. She 
watched over it with the “increased devo- 
tion of a mother’s heart.” She was not 
doomed long to wander, begging a humble 
pittance at lordly gates. Charity kindly 
stretched forth her hand. She was assisted 
in improving her knowledge of music. She 
became a teacher, and was enabled to 4 
port herself and daughter with respectabili- 
ty. She was called Mrs. Butler, the as- 
sumed and only name by which she had 
known herlover. The change was the de- 
vice of her protectors; for herself, she wish- 
ed nochange, she had ever clung to “ swerve- 
less, guileless truth.” Her fondest hopes 
were that she might meet the father of her 
child. She met him. He was kneeling at 
the feet of an Italian beauty. She saw, but 
was not seen—there was no need of a dis- 
closure. She married Mr. Templeton, an 
old widower and wealthy banker, She was 
gloomy and unhappy. Her brightest mo- 
ments were in reading the works of Ernest 
Maltravers; they breathed of the same lofty 
spirit that had captivated her young heart. 
Mr. and Mrs. Templeton became Lord and 
Lady Vargrave; but while the long sought 
title sat new upon the old man, the destroy- 
ing angel swept by, and his lronors and his 
titles—his lands and his tefements had de- 
scended to his heir. The heir was Lumley 





Florence Lascelles, whose hand had been 
sought by the noblest spirits of England’s 
boast, could not submit to an indifference 
upon the part of him, to whom she was 
ready to relinquish herall. Upon their next 
meeting, without making any explanation, 
she reproached and repulsed him, and with 
haughty dignity declared that the tie was 
broken. Lady Florence had loved too deep- 
ly to return to the gay world and forget the 
past. All of her happy dreams were dissi_ 
pated—her “airy palaces” felled—her hopes 
were gone. The bright world was but a 
desert waste; and though the villany was 
detected, and her lover stood forth the noble 
one she had deemed him, she could not sur- 
vive the wreck of her short despair. The 
“pale messenger” came and stamped his 
impress on her features. Again Maltravers 
mourned over the disappointments of love ; 
and again 
“Travel came, and took him where he wished.” 

But, Alice Darvil, that luckless daughter of 


Ferres, and Maltravers’ daughter was his 
betrothed. He was an Jago with his vil- 


'lanies locked up from the gaze of the world. 


Thus closes the two volumes. The author 
promises soon to gratify those who “desire 
to know more of the various charactefs 
which have breathed and moved through- 
out the history.” In fulfilling this promise, 
it is to be hoped that he will change the 
moral. “The affliétion of the good, the 
triumph of the unprincipled” should be “rare 
in novels,” and itis not administering to 
the gratification of dnwnlightened public, to 
suffer such a eharacter as Alice Darvil— 
“ereated” frém_ such “ exquisite” “ materi- 
als of innovence, that sin itself could not 
mar” themi—-to pass through life with the 
tear ever glistening in her eye; while in 
contrast, is displayed a characte like Lum- 
ley Ferres, ‘with his “manners of wax” 
and “ heart of stone,” triumphing in his ev- 
ery scheme, and detected in none of his 
villanies; passing through life without even 
receiving the upbraidings of a conscience 
which nature’s god would never suffer to 
sleep. It would be much better for Bulwer 
to search the pages of ou historians for 
another Rienzi—to again re-people some 
ancient city of the dead, or, to again wander 





wo. “Along her path, poetry shed no flow- 
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From the American Monthly Magazine. 
ANIMAL MAGNETISM. 

Animat Macnetism! what a mystery! 
A few months ago I was a firm unbeliever, 
and thought it alla humbug. But, gent'> 
reader, it is true—I have found it to be true. 
And what you have heard, surprising and 
unaccountable as it is, is but the beginning 
of the wonder. I have transcended all otl.- 
er magnetizers, and have performed such 
exploits thatI am astonished at myself.— 
Such wonders have J worked, that I seem 
to myself tobe in a dreamy state of exist- 
ence, and I am scarcely able to — my 
consciousness. Finding myself possessed 
of a power, by which I control the spirits of 
others, andsend them abroad fiom their 
earthly tabernacles to wander just where I 
am pleased to will, and employ them to gath- 
er information for me from all parts of the 
world, and even from the whole universe, I 
feel as if in a giddy whirl through immersi- 
ty, or rather as if I was caught up into the 
third heaven in a sort of intellectual whir!- 
wind. Science has hitherto moved onward 
with a slow step, but now she has taken a 
tremendous leap clean beyond the old land- 
marks of knowledge. Animal Magnetism 
is destined to overturn every thing. Rea- 
son and investigation will soon be forgotten 
words—all knowledge is to be obtained by 
intuition. Divine, divine science! with 
what raptures hast thou feasted my soul! 
Little did I dream, when I first set my foot 
so thoughtlessly on the threshold of thy 
temple, that I was to be admitted into those 


penetralia, where are revealed thy greatest’ 


wonders! 

Great as is the power which I possess, I 
fairly stumbled upon the discovery of its 
existence. I was one day going through 
some of the motions (passes, as they call 
them) of the maguetizers upon a nervous 

atient, more in sport than in earnest ; and 
lo! she presently dropped asleep. No one 
of the family could awake her. She would, 
however, talk with me freely while in this 
state. There is something so unnatural in 
magaetic slumber, that it is rather frightful 
to one who first witnesses it. The sisters 
of the patient seemed very much alarmed at 
her condition, and feared she would never 
wake again; for as we are rather a seclu- 
ded people, they had never even heard of 
Animal Magnetism, so that the scene was 
entirely new tothem. I endeavored to qui- 
et their fears. But one of them could not 
be quieted at all ; and as she was subject to 
hysterical paroxysms whenever unduly ex- 
cited, I was afraid that my first essay in this 
art would be attended with trouble, and I 
awakened the patient before my own curi- 
osity was any thing like gratified. As soon 
as this was done, and she saw het sister to 
be herselfagain, she brushed away her tears 
and turned to me; and with a hysterical 
laugh, said, “ Doctor, you must be the very 
devil himself.” And many of. the good 
people of the village, when they heard of it, 
thought that I verily had communication 
with the devil, and that the days of witch- 
craft had come again. I feared that! should 
lose my practice; but I was so fascinated 
with this first entrance into this new field, 
this fairy land, that nothing could dissuade 
me from continuing my visits to it. I went 
on magnetizing, but I soon came near get- 
ting into pe again. I magnetized a la- 
dy when her husband was absent ona jour- 
ney. He came home unexpectedly, and 


| 





ing with me as he entered, but she would 
take no sort of notice of him. He was a 
passionate fellow, and listening to no ex- 
paanten, he at once turned me out of the 

ouse and sent for another physician. My 
brother doctor simply told him that he must 
send for me again to wake up his wife, for 
no one else could do it, and he accordingly 
did. Since that I have magnetized a great 
number. Iama wonder to our quiet village, 
but I am quite as great a wonder to myseif. 
For the last few monthsI have lived ina 
new world. Greater and greater wonders 
have burst upon me every day; but I be- 
lieve that I have now arrived at the Ultima 
Thule of Animal Magnetism. Some of my 
exploits I will relate. 

There have been, in the experience of eve- 
ry magnetizer, many surprising instances 
of clairvoyance as it is termed. Somnam- 
bules have read sentences enveloped in many 
folds of paper, not with their usual sense 
of sight, but simply by putting the thing to 
the back or side of the head, or to the pit of 
the stomach. But Ihave apatient thatcan, 
in her magnetic state, read any thing, how- 
ever finely written or printed, and how- 
ever enclosed, by putting it to her 
great toe. And I have a negro patient 
that can read any thing that is applied to 
her heel. Most somnambulists can see 
through only such things as paper, cloth, 
&c.; but my most marvellous ones see 
through even walls ofevery sort. There is 
a Miss Brackett in Providence, who, though 
she has been blind for many years, can be 
sent forth in her somnambulic state seeing 
every thing perfectly. But this I consider 
as a comparatively small feat. Her eyes 
are only amaurotic—the optic nerve expand- 
ed on the retina is simply paralyzed, and 
there is no disorganizauon. I have a pa- 


‘tient whose eyes are wholly disorganized, 


and yet I canat any time send her out with 
perfect vision over the whole town. No 
oa® can conceive of the surprise manifested 
when I first sent her out shopping. 

The learned Mr. Charles Poyen, who 
has figured so largely in Providence and 
Boston, says—“* Why could not the instinct 
of weil-tried somnambules be united to the 
intellect of physicians for the treatment of 
grave wad doubtful diseases ?”” Many have 
acted upon this hint, and (shades of Hypo- 
crates and Alien!) what graphic descrip- 
tionsof disease, and what judicious prescrip- 
tions for their cure!. Why, the magnetic 
somnambule looks right into the very iner- 
most parts of the body, and with a micro- 
scopic eye too, seeing all the minitest op- 
erations with the utmost clearness. For 
example, { can, by means of the clairvoy- 
ance of my best somnambules, discover the 
exact state of the lungs in all its varied dis- 
eases. She can see tubercles in the very 
infancy of their formation. Away then 
with percussion and auscultation. Laen- 
nec, your “occupation’s gone.” Physi- 
cians cannot commonly discover inflamma- 
tion till it is fairly fixed upon a part, but she 
can see it inits forming stage. There are 
many points of dispute in physiology that 
I expect to settle by her agency. She can 
see perfectly those little invisible workmen, 
the Capillaries, and describes their shape 
and mode of action. The profession shall 
soon be favored with the results of my in- 
vestigations, or rather, I should have said of 











her intuitions. 
The marvellous story of the lady in Prov- 


found his spleen enlarged, when the diag- 
nostic skill of physicians had been wholly 
baffled—the thing being finally proved by an 
examination after death—-has gone the 
rounds of the . My somnambules 
have performed parts far surpassing this.— 
In truth, my best. one I carry about with me 
as a regular assistant—assistant did I say ? 
—I do her wrong, she is my teacher and 
guide. She saves me the labor of investi- 
gating disease and prescribing for it. Phy- 
sicians are often puzzled to und out the seat 
of a disease and its nature. But she, with 
her somnambulic clairvoyance, will ransack 
the whole body, just-as she would hunt for 
any thing in a house, and she never fails to 
find the disease and to deseribe its charac- 
ter. Her prescriptions, I think. are very ju- 
dicious, though they do not always cure.— 
This is almost the only thing in which I 
have been disappointed. I have said that k 
carry her with me. I do not dothis always. 
I often send her in spirit to the sick rooms 
of my patients, and she does quite as well 
as when she visits them in person. Of 
course, we need never to go out except 
when we please. I expect, therefore, to en- 
joy an easy and pleasant life, instead of the 
toilsome and weary course which is the 
common lot of our profession. It matters 
not how distant my patients are, for I can 
send my coadjutor in spiritany where, even 
to the other side of the globe. So. that if 
there were any way of transporting pte- 
scriptions with sufficient rapidity, our ve 
— might be benefited by her medi- 
cal knowledge. How wonderful! Her 
spirit is sent to other climes, while her bo- 
dy remains here, and is mingling with the 
crowds that are busy there; and not only so, 
| but they are all transparent to its eye ! 
This matter of travelling in’spirit is, I be- 
lieve, a Yankee invention. The Yankees 
go beyond every body in every thing, and 
they have done so in this. Our brother 
magnetisers on the other side of the water 
will be astonished at the results at which 
we have arrived. My somnambulesare the 
greatest travellers that I have yet heard of, 
|The patients of other magnetisers have 
| been sent (so far asI have heard) only to 
| different parts of this country—New-Y ork, 
‘Philadelphia, Saratoga, &c.; mine have 
travelled in every country ; and as they re- 
| late to me what they see as they pass along, 
_they are most entertaining companions. [t 
is true they sometimes make geographical 
mistakes, as other somnambules do; but 
they are immaterial, and their descriptions, 
on the whole, are more correct, and far more 
-— than those of actual travellers.— 
he rapidity with which they travel is va- 
rious, according to the will of the magne- 
tiser. Iecansend them to the other side of 
the world in a moment, or permit them to go 
so slowly that they can see whatever inter- 
ests them by the way. Occasionally I let 
them stop and ramble about at their leisure ; 
and sometimes I permit them to visit the in- 
habitants of different places and see what 
they are about. Some singular scenes they 
describe, and they might astonish the 
world with some strange developements. 
They have visited many of the great 
ones of the earth. I sent one the, other 
day in spirit to see Queen Victoria and 
she caught her tete-a-tete with another 
lady talking, just like two country girls, 
about getting married. Not one word was 
‘said about Martin Van Buren. I shall not 





found her in this state. She was esnvers- idence, whoflooked into a sick man and} say who they did talk about, but I believe 1 
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know who she would like to have for her 
dusband. 

I have sent some of my patients to Wash- 
ington, and they have told me who were 
speaking at the time, and what they said.— 
I found they were correct by the published 
reports of theirspeeches. { think thatI can 
furnish our editors with some excellent re- 
ports. I could furnish Mr. Wise, too, with 
a young lady who would supersede the ne- 
cessity of any investigating committee.— 
She has described to me some very enter- 
taining scenes of the Kitchen Cabinet. 

I have sent my — in spirit not only 
to different parts of the earth, but to other 
worlds—the moon, the stars, and even to 
the sun. What strange, what splendid 
scenes here open to their vision! They de- 
scribe, with perfect rapture, the appearan- 
ces of the country in those worlds, the in- 
habitants, their habits, their employments, 
&c. There will soon be forthcoming from 
the press a book entitled—Travels in Spirit 
by etized Somnambulists, in different 

arts of this world and in other worlds.— 

he public may be assured that this inter- 
esting work shall be published as speedily as 
possible. 

The other day I attempted to send one 
of my somnambules, who had been several 
journeys to the sun and had come back un- 
singed, to the world of spirits; but it was 
forbidden ground. Ifelthumbled. I found 
now that my power over the spirits of my 
somnambules was not quite an omnipotent 
power. Ineeded something to make me 
remember, in the midst of my marvellous 
exploits, that I was stilia mortal man. 

ome magnetised patients have predicted 

the future course of theirdiseases. For ex- 
ample, an epileptic patient foretold the ex- 
act day and hour at which she would have 
a fit. Another predicted accurately the 
time of his cure. There are some instan- 
ces of this sort in the famous report by a 
committee appointed by the Royal Acade- 
my of Medicine in Paris to examine into 
Animal Magnetism. But the exploits re- 
lated in that report I consider very lame, 
falling far short of the adventurous spirit of 
the Yankee. The prevision,as it is term- 
ed, of the patient examined by this commit- 
tee, had relation only to their own diseases, 
and not to the diseases of others, nor to ordi- 
nary events. For myself,I could not see 
why a patient that could foretell an event of 
one kind, could not by the same power 
foretell events of other kinds also. I fol- 
lowed out this hint, and have verified the 
existence of a general prophetical power in 
somnambules, by the actual occurrence of 
some things which they have predicted.— 
The minuteness with which they relate fu- 
ture events is astonishing. Prophecy has 
hitherto been a dim light, showing the’ fu- 
ture in indistinct and uncertain shapes ; 
but the prophecy of the magnetic somnam- 
bule is the clear light of noon-day, revealing 
future events with the utmost exactness and 
partiality. Whata wide field here opens to 
my enraptured vision! The vast, the il- 
limitable future stands before me in all the 
distinctness of the present and the past.— 
Ican send forth the spirits that are under 
my control at any time to make discoveries, 
and I am every day adding to my stock of 
ale gaye I shall not reveal all that I 
earn in this way to every body, for such 

knowledge in some hands would be pervert- 
ed ts bad purposes. Aspiring demagogues 
would be very glad to get a peep at some of 





7 | 
womb of the future, but they will not.— | 


Though Iknow who is to be our next Pres- | 
ident, and what is to occur in the political 
world for years to come; (for one of my 
somnambules gave me a nice dish of pro- 
phetical politics the other day,) I will reveal 
none of this to them. I would say, howev- 
er, to the Whigs, be of good cheer, the 
prospect ig bright—and that is enough for 
them to know. 

ButI have related enough of the wonders 
of this wonderful science. I will notice one or 
two objections which have been made to it. 

It is objected that a power so liable to 
abuse, would never be given to man by his 
Creator. What! says the objector, en- 
dow a man with the power of absolutely 
controlling the mind of another, of sending 
it every where to pry into every body’s con- 
cerns, and even of making it to fcretell fu- 
ture events! What trouble may not such 
a privileged set of men produce? Suppose, 
for example, a village doctor sends one of his 
somnambules in spirit about the town to see 
what this one and that one are doing, and 
what they are talking about. Why, he 
could in alittle while collect material for 
gossip which might set the whole village by 


my secrets that I have drawn from the 


the ears. And the same can be said of 
larger communities—of nations even. The 
whole world would be in a turmoil. And 


what an undue advantage over othérs the 
power of predicting the future gives to those 
who possess it. Speculators would like 
well the aid of some of these modern ne- 
cromancers, and so would our political 
fence-men. 

Language of this sort we hear every day 
from the opposers of this science. But 
there is one short answer, which will des- 
troy this ae in toto. Benevolence is 
an absolutely essential requisite for the at- 
tainment of the magnetising power. And 
certainly benevolence 1s the surest safe- 
guard against the abuse of power—in fact, 
it is the existence of this in the breast of the 
Omnipotent that prevents his abusing the 
power which he has over his creatures. 

Another objection to this science is, that 
it is wholly contrary to all former experience 
of cause and effect—that nothing like it was 
ever known before. To this I would reply, 
that facts are facts, however mysterious 
they may be. It is true, the more mysteri- 
ous a thing is, the greateris the proof re- 
quisite to satisfy us; but as to amount of 

roof, there is a mountain of it, and that too 
rom the best sources. Let any sturdy unbe- 
liever come and liye with me a week, and I 
will show him proof strong enough to dispel 
every doubt ; I will give him facts that will 
make his hair stand on end; and if he be 
not convinced, he will at least be ready to 
say, that the very devilisin it. W. H. 





From the Evangelical Magazine and Gospel Advocate. 
MIXED METAPHORS. 

“The jumbling different metaphors in the same sen- 
tence, beginning with one metaphor and ss with 
anosher, commonly called a mixed metaphor, ought nev- 
er to be indulged in.””—Kames. 

The above description of « fault in com-, 
position, is one which should be carefully ; 
attended to, especialiy by young writers.— 
We like, occasionally, a metaphor, well-tim- 
ed and well carried out—but fragments, 





thrown together, without regard to the rules 
of rhetoric, we cannotaway with. For in- | 
stance, we like the introduction of a gem ar | 
a flower, by way of illustration ; but, when | 
we hear of the gem’s drooping or withering, | 





or of the flowe1’s sparkling or flashing, we 
had rather the prece should have remained 
ungemmed orunflowered. Jn a metaphor, 
an object is called up upon which the imagin- 
ation becomes fixed—if broken or crossed by 
the intervention of another object, it becomes 
confused, and the beauty of the figure is lost. 

Some eminent authors are chargeable 
with this fault. We take the following in- 
stance from Shakspeare, given by the wri- 
ter we have quoted at the commencement 
of this article. 

“ Whether ’tis nobler in the mind to suffer 

The stings and arrows of outragous fortune, 

Orto take arms against a sea of troubles, 

And by opposing, end them.” —H amet, Act III, Se. 2. 

Now, any one, almost, can perceive the 
incongruity here. The taking up arms 
against a sea of troubles, is an idea which 
mars the metaphor—or, by bringing two 
metaphors together, spoils the beauty of 
them both. For, divide the sentence, and 
the two expressions, taken separately, will 
assuredly be proper, as troubles may be fit- 
ly compared to a sea, and our resistance to 
dom may be likened to the a of 
arms—yet, when brought together, there is, 
to the perception, all the incongruity which 
there would actually be in our opposing the 
surges ofthe decp with sword and musket. 
The substitution, simply, of the word host, 
instead of the word “sca,” would, in our 
opinion, form a perfect metaphor—thus : 

“Or to take arins azainsta’”’ host “ of troubles, 
And by opposing. end thei.” 

The following lines from the Lady of the 
Lake, tho’ perhaps to others unobjectionable, 
appear to us to contain a mixed metaphor. 

* Aloft, the ash and warrior oak 
Casi anchor inthe rifted rock.” 

Casting anchor, seems to be out of keep- 
ing with the fine idea of a “warrior oak,” 
that has stood and battled with a thousand 
tempests—and such an expression is to us 
rather a flaw in that beautiful description of 
the scenery near Loch Katrine. This is, 
of course, merely an individual opinion, it 
may be a peculiarity of taste—for although 
it may give an idea of firm-rootedness, 
which certainly belongs to an oak, yet, the 
active notion of casting anchor, is associat- 
ed in our mind with the strange figure ofa 
moving tree. We should even have liked 
better the passive expression— 

“ Aloft the ash and warrior oak” 

Were anchored “in the rifted rock’’— 
but we had rather cut the anchor, entirely, 
On the whole, it appears tous a specimen 
of the mixed metaphor. 

It is needless to multiply instances, as 
probably enough have been given for the 
purpose of illustration. We would not, in 
thus commenting, arrogate to ourselves 
perfection as far as this fault in writing is 
concerned—for I myself, am a young writer, 
liable to, and lt guilty of, the defects 
of a young writer. Iam fond, as I have 
said, ofan apt and perfect metaphor. Yet 
I donot like to sce winged creatures swim- 
ming, nor dwellers of the deep mounting 
sun-ward, nor trees walking, nor diamonds 
scattering perfume, & the like, for the simple 
reason, that, although I fancy all —_—— 
in the place, yet I cannot bear to see the 
order Bf powell. perverted, even in metaphor, 

If, then, whut I have written upon this 
subject calls the attention of writers to it, 
myself among the rest—and if, thereby, they 
may be induced to strive & avoid this fault— 
| shall feel that this article is not inappropri- 
ate, and that it has done good. E. H, ¢, 
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Five lessons for Young Mea—by an old man of 

sizly—Albany— A. Southwick, 1837. 

Perhaps no more acceptable service can be 
rendered by those who have passed the meridi- 
an of their days, and whose sun of life is gradu- 
ally approaching its western declination, than 
ta give us who are just entering upon its morn- 
ing beauties the results of theirexperience and 
observation. It is true the advice and the admo- 
nition of age too frequenily falls with a harsh 
and a grating sound upon the buoyant and confi- 
dent spirit of youth. Its sober tones and the 
subdued melancholy with which it reverts ta 
the ardent aspirations, and proud hopes of the 
springtime of our existence, cast an unwelcome 
gloom around the animated prospects which 
seem to present themselves on every hand.— 
Unconscious as yet of guile, and inexperienced 
in the dark mazes of error and crime, we are un- 
willing to contemplate the possibility of a change 
so fearful as that, against which, we are thus 
solemnly and affectionately warned. Unac- 
quainted as yet with the heartless character of 
the great world, and utterly ignorant of its hard. 
ships and trials, our better feelings revolt at the 
picture which is so faithfully presented to view 
by those who have knewn it long and well.— 
Confiding in our own strength, we cast ourselves 
boldly and fearlessly on the troubled waters of 
life, careless of the wrecks we see every where 
around us; amit is not until the waves are 


Aside from the intrinsic merits of the work | happy wights who neglected to administer to 
before us, a peculiar interest is added to these | his pleasure. Perhaps they would have treated 
“Lessons” from the well known character of | him better if he had hung his banner wpon the 
their venerable author. The name of Soxo- | outer wali.— 
mon Sourawick has been long familiar to the i “A chield among ye takin’ notes, 


public ear. In days now long past, he occupied | And, feith, be’ prem.” 


a prominent station in our political history. His! p), , » eS tee eae dly un- 

voice was wont to aruuse men to the pursuits of \ dertaken to show us up in his columns, for hav- 

iti i i trav Pp : ne oooh 

met ee ing “ been guilty of the original sin of denying 
g , 


| that transcendant genius [Bulwer] the attribute 
pleasure, of wealth or cf greatness falls to the | of originality.” 
lot of ordinary men, was sought and obiained | In considering Bulwer’s literary character, 
by him in its full measure. All that could fiat- | we used the same freedom of language that we 
ter the pride, pamper the senses, OF contribute | ould have a dopted, had we been speaking of 
to the enjoyment was greedily embraced. Then Hl the editor of ihe Madisonian himself; for with 
came the remorses of life—its embarrassments || us, the difference between great and smadl names 
and its struggles—its ingratitude and its heart- | oichs but little, and while we were not forget- 
lessness— its sober realities and its practical les- | fal of the superior merit of his writings, and 
sons of wisdom, and now, in a “ green old age,” | oxnressed our admiration in no sparing terms, 
the dreams of ambition andthe fitful struggles 


i 
: id || we felt at liberty to mention the fact that “ with 
for power and for pleasure are for ever lai | all his greatness, he wanted originality.” 
aside, and the remnant of his days, 


This 

: ; and many i frank expressicn of opinion drew forth the cut- 

days of happiness we trust are yet in store for | 1ine expose before us, abounding with startling 
him, is devoted to the benefit of his race, and for 
the good of those for whose interest he has for | 


comparisons and playful satire, but containing 

nothing that could have been intended to dis- 
so many years past, most assiduously and faith- | )-ove the truth of our assertion. It seems, how- 
fully labored. His lectures on Self Education: | ayer that the evidence which we offered in sup- 
on Temperance and on the Bible, delivered in |! port ll our views, was not satisfactory; andthe 
our principal cities and towns, are extensively i editor, passing in silence over not the least im- 
known, and we venture to say, highly The CE H portant portion of it, fastens upon the conclu- 
jted. His“ Lessons to Young Men” are invalu. | ging period which he does us the honor to pub- 
lable. They point out with vivid distinctness, | }j.y as the substratum or key to the whole, and 
| the rocks and the shoals upon which the bright_ i attempts to show, by what he conceives to be a 
pent hopes, and the most promising antictpations | parity of reasoning, the ridiculous extremes to 

















dashing over our heads, and the tempest in its 
fury is surrounding us, that we feel the want of | 
an experienced guide, or the support of astrengih | 
beyond our own. 


_of youth are so often and so lamentably wreck- | which our logic might lead. With a mighty 


ed. The theatre and the circus, the gambling | effort of the imagination, he collects in one par- 


ines | 
,teb'e and the poisonous bowl are held up to | acraph an assemblage of figures too grotesque 


, view in their true light. To Mr. Sournwick | for quiet association— admiranda tibi levium 


The kindly voice of benevolence and expc- ; OWf Young men owe a debt of gratitude which | spectacula rerum”—a mighty pomp, tho’ made of 


rience is not, however, always raised in vain.— 

The sincerity with which it appears to our | 
hearts—the unaffected interest manifested {ox | 
our welfare, and the gentle force with which it 
would save us from ourselves, are often times 
successful in awakening us to a more scrutinj- 
zing and deliberate survey of the scenes which | 
are passing before us. If by any means we can | 





, they can best repay by giving heed to his most | ittlethings. A host of images rise in intermina- 


| impressive and eloquent admonitions—by treas- || ple succession and the tug of war begins: Ful- 


| uring up in their hearts his “Lessons,” and by ! ton with his steamboat, and an o!d gossip with her 
| reaping the rich fruits of his long experience— | tea-pol—Raphal and the paint-grinder—-Shaks- 
so will their bark of life glide smoothly along ! peare and the scene-shifler-—Colwmbus, projecting 
the current of time uninjured by the tempest and | his discovery, and a savage paddling his canoe— 
the storm which rages around them; and so | each contending for the palm; and last, though 
| will the haven of peace and safety be attained, | not least in the magniloqttent display, the tamer 


attain to that wisdom so necessary in directing | while the reckless and the desperate, are over- || of lightning is represented as drawing down the 


aur steps, before its lessons are enforced by the 
inevitable results of folley and guilt; if peace of ; 
mind can be secured without passing through 
the heated furnace of remorse, misery and ac- 
cumulated and bitter trials; if the “ still, small 
voice” of conscience can b2 effectualiy regard- 
ed before its “ scorpion whips” shall have stung 
us to madness; how valuable and inappreciable 
is the service done to frail humanity? To res- 
cue a single individual of our race from the im- 
pending doom of evil passions, unresisted temp- 
tationand reckless fatuity, is an object well 
worthy of the utmost labor and exertion of phi- 
janthropy and christian ambition; and when 
the accents of paternal] advice, and the urgent 
entreaties of disinterested kindness come fiom 
those who have tred the thorny paths of ambi- 
tion, and participated in all the varied delusions 
of life, and found them as they are, “ vanity and 
vexation of.spirit,” the lessons of wisdom and 
long experience are brought home to us with a 
power and an energy which should attract our 
most solemn consideration. 


taken by acertain and a fearful destruction. —_|' thundzrbaltsof Heaven with a twine with as much 
; : ee | sang froid and facility as an angler jerks a trout 
Letters about the Hudson river and its revinity— | re PR ditiis, in cettinn tn wile eatt. 
New- York—Freeman Hunt ¢ Co. ing all this, and even more of the kind in the 
These “ Letters” are written ina happy, epis- | Madisonian, an involuntary exclamation of 
tolary style. They contain minute descriptions || “ fine, very fine,” arose to the lip ere we were 
of inany places of note, that are surrounded by | aware; and though we were sadly ata lossto 
the beautiful scenery peculiar to the Hudson; | understand the meaning of it all, still our admi- 
there is also interspersed local anecdotes, and | ration was not the less. Verily, thought we, it 
interesting relations of what was long ago ac- H must be good logic, although it eludes our 
ted upon the banks of that noble river. Upon) search; the diver does not always succeed in 
the whole, the little volume that has been neatly | finding the pearls beneath the blue waters, and 
got up by the publishers, and embelli:hed with | yet the pearls may be there. Ifthat infant sci- 
maps of the Hudson river, of the village of ‘ence “ Animal Magnetism had rambled west- 
Poughkeepsie, and of the city of Hudson, and | ward, a little assistance of the clairvoyance might 
a fine engraving of the Poughkeepsie Collegi- have revealed the hidden treasure, and clear- 
ate School, will amuse and instruct the reader} ed up the mystery! Alas, how we envied Col. 
in an interesting portion of the “ Empire State.” |) Stone, and longed for a peep at Miss Bracket ! 
We should however have been better pleased | To be serious, however, it seems plain to us 
with the book, if the author, in penning his epis- || that sentiments and opinions which originated 
| tles, had taken less pains to puff the individuals || with Spinoza, Hobbes, Shaftsbury and Bolin- 
who were kind enough to bestow a smile upon | broke, although picked up and appropriated by 
| him in his ramblings—and, to condemn the un-! Bulwer, remain their property still; and tha 
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the author who thus avails himself of other 
men’s labours, must be wanting either in origi- 
nality or in honesty—a plagiary from necessity 
or from choice. 

If we had been wrong in supposing that Bul- 
wer, with all his greatness, was wanting in some 
of the attributes of genius, (as indeed who is 
not?) our error was quite as free from folly 
and extravagance as that committed by the Ed- 
itor of the Madisonian, who, while attempting 
to defend his favorite author, does him lasting 
injustice by provoking a comparison between 
him and his superiors; Bulwer, he tells us, 
“ was Scott’s superior, and Byron’s equai, and is 
Brougham’s rival’!!! This attempt at pane- 
gyric is at once too wild, too extravagant, too 
splendide mendax to require comment. The au- 
thor of Pelham has still much to do in prose, and 
yet more in poetry, before he can dream of sur- 
passing Scott, or equalling Byron; and in no 
ene respect can boast of being Brougham’s 
rival. Asa statesman, Bulwer, though long a 
member of the House of Cummons, ranks only 
among the mediocrity, and owes his distinction 
solely to his pen; while, as a jurist, a philoso- 
pher, a scholar, a commanding genius and pro- 
found thinker, Lord Brougham is elevated so 
far beyond his reach as to preclude the thought 
of rivalry. Each one occupies a province pe- 
euliarly his own. The one revels in the field 
of imagination, and yields us delight; the other 
labours in each department of the sciences, and 
affords us instruction. The one has more of the 
vivifying mind of the poet, more of that bright- 
ness of imagination which clothes all objects in 
the garb of splendor ; more of the variegated ex- 
uberance of imagery and expatiating ubiquity of 
fancy, more of the fervid fulness which deepens 
and swells the current of feeling and pours down 
fresh radiance wherever its resplendencies are 
thrown; the other has more mentai strength; 
more patient and profound research; more depth 
of erudition; more of the great characteristics 
of genius, unbounded comprehension of mind, 
and the power of conceiving vast plans and 
solving the most perplexing difficulties. The 
one has more feeling; the other has more know]- 
edge. The one, more show; the other, more 
solidity. The one has earned his fame by send- 
ing forth to the world a series of admirable 
nevels, peculiar for their elegance and interest, 
but not for their originality; the other, while 
discharging his legal and official duties, suffi- 
cient of themselves to consume his whole time, 
has kept in advance of the learned of his own 
country in science and arts, and enriched the 
world by the developement of truths at once 
invaluable and original. Yet the editor of the 
Madisonian says they are rivals !! 


We must dismiss the subject. We had inten- 
ded, as the manner of some is, “ to slay the rabid 
opinion as we would a rabid animal ;” but have 
held converse with the Editor as a man would 
with his neighbor, and have been quite too lo- 
quacious. His concluding remark, however, 
we regret to pass over in silence. It evinces at 
once an affectation, or rather an outpouring of 
prophecy and wit, aimed at our success and our 
“pale green cover.” If the former should be 
verified, then indeed will Saul be classed among 
h> prophets, while the latter clearly proves that 





the editor, if not happy in estimating the com- 
parative merit of authors, is at least an adept in 
divining the difference between colors. 





Yonth is indeed a joyous and an interesting 
season. The heart is warm, the affections pure, 
the aspirations of hope ardent, and the future 
opens a brilliant prospect, undimed by clouds 
and storms. The young want experience, and 
may lack discretion, but, unti] the blight of dis- | 
appointment comes on, they seldom want hope ; | 
and if their day dreams partake more of romance | 
than reality, they are still full of feeling and of j 
nature and afford many useful lessons. Nexi 
tothe admonitions of the aged and the good, we 
would say to the youh, consult, their own gen- 


erous feelings, and while the current of the af- || 


fections flows on unpolluted and unrestrained, 
and the heart remains untinged by the selfish 
maxims and false ethics of the world, thon wilt 


find a sufficient monitor within thy own bosom. || 
We hourly hear of the delusive expectations | 


of the young, but, in this land of freedom, 
where genius iscrippled by no restraints, and 
every man is the artificer of his own fortune, 
and may aspire to the highest stations without | 
regard to the humble sphere in which he first | 
moved; it isnvtsafe to say that the anticipations 
of youth can be too sanguine. When the mind 
is the only standard of merit, the distinction of }| 
our nobility, and perseverence and decision of | 
character, the only passport of success, the most |) 
humble may become candidates for fame, and | 
all the golden dreams of our early days be fully | 


realized. 
If want of wealth, and want of patronage | 


should cast a deep shade on the path of those who |; 
are just setting out in life, and the many difficul- 
ties which too ofien prove to be the inheritance | 
of the gifted, press heavily upon the heart, still 
they should persevere. Ifsuch an one should be 
disposed to repine at his lot, let him call to mind 
many who have gone before him, and who, from 
as humble beginning, have forced their way to} 
distinction, so that it may now be truly said, 
“The meanest rill, the inightiest river 
Ro!l,d mingling with their fame forever.” 

Take a few examples:—Cervantes, the author | 
of Don Quixote, began his career, a coramon | 
soldier, and was five years a captain in Algiers |, 
Erasmus suffered greatly from poverty while a} 
Student. Bunyan, the author of the Pilgrims} 
Progress, was the son of a tinker, followed that 
trade some time, and wrote most of his works ‘ 
in prison. Burnes, the Scottish post, followed 
the plough in his youth; and Cooke, the emi. 
nent circumnavigator was poor, and received, 
his bread by being a cabin boy in a merchant’s 
vessel. Defoe, the authorof Robinson Crusoe, 
was the son of a London Butcher, and Shak- ‘ 
speare was so poor that he was glad to receive a ; 
few pence for holding a gentleman’s horse jn the | 
street, or for acting as prompter at the playhouse. | 
Virgil was the son of a Baker, AZsop was a' 


slave, Sir Humphrey Davey was an Apothecary 
I 


and Benjamin Franklin a Printer. 





Tue Amertcan Monraty Macaztne.—The 


November number of this periodical is really | 
Its articles are spirited, chaste and - 


excellent. 
full of interest.. We copy from it “ Animal 
Magnetism,” to which we beg to invite the at- 


i tention of the curious. 


To Corresponpents.—" These weary hours 
| pass slow—to slow ;” (music) is under consider- 
jation. The author should have written the 
communication more legible. 

“T love our.own proud lake;” (H.) is defec- 
tive in metre and common place in sentiment. 

‘ The Deluge ;” (Julia) we have not sufi- 
acd examined. Julia should have chosen a 

| less hackneyed subject. 

H “Novel reading ;” (X.) is an ably written es- 
|, say, but is too lengthy for our columns. We 
| hope that the author will favor us with an arti- 
| cle from his pen, which is better adapted to our 

magazine. 

“The Raven;” (I.) is a sweet pretty thing, 
|but the writer might have saved himself the 
‘trouble of copying it; as we have “The 
Christmas Tale” bound, with the poetical works 
of S. T. Coleridge. 

“ Revolutionary Struggles,” (James) is reject- 
jed. The poetry, however, is smooth, and the 





| author can write an article that would be-glad- 
ly received. 





Tue Lapies Cumpanion.—The present num- 
‘ber ofthis magazine is the commencement of 
i volnme seven. It comes to us bearing an in- 
creased assurance that the work which has been 

ably conducted will be still more ably sustained. 
| Mr. W. W. Snowden has associated with him- 
| selfin the editorial department, Mrs. Ann 8. 

|| Stephens, who hasbeen meee 4 connected with 
(ithe “ Portland Magazine.” The number is em- 

‘belished with music and a fine steel engraving. 
| The engraving is a beautiful representation of a 
i scene in “ Annet:e Delarbre,” an admirable tale 
| by Mrs. Stephens. 


| 
THe Gentieman’s Macazine.— William B. 
| Burton editor —T le November number of this 
‘interesting monthly has reached us. Its col- 
| umns are asrichly fraught with original arti- 
cles as those of the numbers which have pre- 

| ceded it, and which have won for the proprietar 
an extensive patronage. Among ils valuables 
lare the editor’s “ Autobiography of a Proud 
| Man”—a beautiful “ Dramatic Sketch,” by C. 
|W. Thompson, and“ Bunker Hill,” a spirit- 
stirring poem by R. R. Raymond. This new 
| magazine is both cheap and valuable. It has 
high claims for support from the literary public, 
| 
i Every season hathitscharms. The poet and 
the moralists have dwelt upon them, and the 
| yonth and the aged have alike felt the hallowed 
\ sympathy which binds them tothe works of the 
|, Creator, and ministeys to their happiness. How 
like the warm and genial glow of spring, is 

| the ardor of youth, and how mournfully true is 
|, the resemblance between the stern and eold 
, spirit of autumn, when the flowers are hid, and 
| the summer smiles no more ; and the decline of 
life with its blighied hopes and subdued feelings 

—the wreck of manhood. 











The summer of the soul is past ; 


| The sunshine of existence fled ; 


Its flowers have bent to sorrow’s blast, 
Or only blossom o’er the dead. 

The bounding pulse, the zlowing heart, 
Affectiou’s warmth, and pity’stear, 

Yea, all ennobling thoughts depart, 
Ta leave us wretehad here 
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Oh! Mis-see, tell me 


Von troppe. 





where you ge, ob dis morn-ing? I’ze been a g0 = in’ up, ye know, To 


If we no cotchhim in de wood, We take him on gum tree good, 
De sto - ry den be un - der-stood, Takes Jim to hunt de | pos-sum hood. 





II De gemman ob ae ‘lection. at mcke us feel so kurious ? 
Jim——O Fier tell me what you name, Chorus—If we, &c Dinah-O ieee now I hope you not 
ee vin’ my ppcemeeen® ‘ Iv sane _ you feel objurious. 
ra it us- . 
vay BoE ie * Dinake a Jim——O Dinah, spose de Cupid bow -_ a 
Cherm It we, &c. Him oo our — ? VI 
on oo" Faas ee _ Jim—0O Dinah, cum,—de Cupid's dart 


‘ Becleaves our hearts togedder. 
Jim—0O Dinah, tell me where you lib, Gheres-55 we, Se. Dinah-De hand and heart shall nebber part, 

you has no objection t Vv While Cupid be so clebber! 
Dinah-O tank ye sar—wid cap’In Sybb, Jim——O Dinah, spose de matter, wat Chorus—If we, &c. 











